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PROLOGUE 


Civilization harvests its crops from encounters and 
debates, from conversations through time and space. The 
beings chosen to keep up the debate and the conversation 
give birth to the main lines of civilization. We did not know 
what Christ might have said to Plato: Saint Augustine came 
upon the scene and wrote the dialogue between Christ and 
Plato. We did not know what Christ might have said to 
Aristotle: we had to wait longer, for this time the dialogue 
was perhaps more difficult. But in the thirteenth century, 
Thomas Aquinas rigorously composed this dialogue. We do 
not yet know what Christ might have said to Confucius, 
for there has not yet been a great philosopher at once 
Christian and Chinese. But we did not have to wait at all 
to know what Christ might have said to Phryne. He himself, 
during the three years of his public life, encountered Phryne. 
Mary Magdalene is Phryne. Christ converted Phryne, and 
made of her a Christian and one of the greatest saints of 
Christianity. ' 

A biography of Saint Mary Magdalene raises numerous 
and serious problems, on the various levels of history, 
exegesis, psychology, and theology. I have striven to avoid 
none of them. I refer those of my readers who may be inter¬ 
ested to the notes. There may be seen the method I have 
used in meeting and solving the difficulties of my subject, 
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as well as the individual solutions I propose as each of 
these difficulties arises. 

This volume will be followed by a second on Mary 
Magdalene’s religion and on the position this saint occupies 
in the heart of the Church and in Christendom—in tradition, 
in art, in civilization. Only with this second volume do I 
hope fully to carry out the promises I make here at the 
threshold of this book. 


R.-L. B. 



PART ONE 










RIN G the almost four centuries since the 
death of Alexander, Greek culture had not ceased to win 
itself friends throughout the eastern and Mediterranean world. 
The Greek language was spoken everywhere: among the 
upper classes, in the schools and in intellectual circles, in the 
gymnasia and artists’ studios, and even in commerce. Roman 
dominion had not shaken but rather extended and confirmed 
this influence of Hellenism. 

In the Jewish world, nationalistic as it was, this influence 
had deeply infiltrated. At the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
it had gone so far, with the complicity of the high priests, 
that it had become a threat to the purity of the worship 
of die One God. The Machabees’ reaction had caused 
Hellenism to retreat and had freed Judea of it, at least for a 
time. 

But for all this, Hellenism was not defeated and every¬ 
where else it was triumphant. The Jews were not merely 
nationalists; they were also merchants and sometimes friendly 
to letters and the arts. Throughout the Empire Jewish colonies 
had grown up, and their synagogues were to serve as way 
stations for the spread of Christianity. In these colonies 
Greek was spoken, and long ago Egyptian Jews, under the 
patronage of the great Ptolemies, had translated the Bible 
into Greek. These colonies retained close links of blood- 
relationship, religion, and trade with Palestine. 

When they would come on pilgrimage to Jerusalem for 
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the Passover, these Jews of the diaspora, being the richest 
and the most cultivated, were perforce the most honoured 
and the most sought after socially. They maintained excellent 
relations with the Proconsuls and the Roman officials and 
widi certain great Sadducean families, won over like them, 
if not to the new ideas, at least to Greek culture. These great 
families served as the bridge. Very rich and powerful, friends 
of Rome, represented by certain of their members amidst the 
High Priests and in the Sanhedrin, they constituted within 
the nation a circle which we would today describe as “col¬ 
laborationist”. Here zeal for the faith of Israel was a little 
weakened, as was nationalist intransigence. They maintained, 
however, the best of relations with all and sundry, being of 
service to everyone, they mingled with the highest society in 
all camps, and sumptuously entertained their relatives from 
Rome or Alexandria in luxurious country houses as well as 
in Jerusalem. 

Amid such circles, without any open renunciation of fa di 
in the God of Abraham, Israel truly seemed a tiny people 
in the face of Rome’s power, and its prophetic literature 
miserable enough as compared to the Greek masterpieces. 
The local mentality seemed dreadfully “provincial” and 
regionalist in the midst of the bubbling activity which 
sparkled along all the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
the Oriental Mysteries incorporated themselves into Greek 
philosophy in one of the most powerful snobberies ever 
known in the history of culture. Compared to this influence, 
the diffusion of French culture and the French tongue 
throughout Europe in the eighteenth century was a mere 
grass fire beside a burning forest. Under such circumstances, 
and if you were a rich, young, handsome girl, gifted in the 
arts and in the dance, intelligent and open-minded, how could 
you not be “Greek” in those days? 
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And, in fact, Mary Magdalene’s family was one of those 
great Sadducean families, with a country house on the shores 
of Lake Genesareth in Galilee and a town residence at the 
gates of Jerusalem. Martha, her sister, had a Syrian name. 
It was a fortunate and powerful family which followed the 
fashions and tastes of the day. Young Mary had been brought 
up in Greek style; she was “Greek” to her finger-tips. At 
the age of diirteen or fourteen, already radiantly beautiful 
and completely developed, as women are at that young age 
in those lands, her mind sharp like the minds of all the 
daughters of her race, saucy and sensual, she lived surrounded 
by music and perfumed young snobs, and she had a dancing 
master who came either from Ephesur or Eleusis. When she 
tired of practising her steps, she had him read aloud from 
the Symposium Diotima’s speech on free love as the best 
means of attaining wisdom, or had him talk to her about 
Phryne the courtesan. When a young and handsome cousin 
from Alexandria visited Jerusalem for the Passover, she would 
have him tell her the very recent story of Cleopatra— 
magician, snake-charmer, Queen of Egypt, and, through her 
beauty, mistress of the masters of the world. At night, this 
young girl, already sure of her splendid body, tossed on her 
bed, clenched her fists, and said in her heart, “I also shall be 
a Queen Cleopatra or Phryne the courtesan.” 


B 
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Do we know exactly who Phryne the courtesan was? 

To picture to ourselves what sort of woman she must 
have been we have to go back twenty-five centuries and, 
especially, brush aside the vast revolution in customs brought 
about by Christianity. This is the only means whereby we 

may guess at the exact meaning of the deeds and gestures of 
this astounding creature. 

How otherwise can we make real to ourselves the mar¬ 
vellous enterprise of this far-distant era? Here is less a 
question of the perfection of the masterpieces which it has 
bequeathed to us, either in die field of art or in that of thought, 
than of a social structure incomparably guileless and incom¬ 
parably arrogant. The object of this society was to shape, 
maintain, and reproduce magnificent human beings. Its 
biological and functional bases were slavery and the family, 
which was another form of slavery. The mother of a family 
was almost as wholly ignored as though she were a slave, 
enclosed as she was in die women’s quarters. Free men did 
not work. Free women did not enter into die bonds of 
marriage. Free men and women were brought up according 
to the principles of Plato; music shaped the soul, gymnastics 
shaped the body. These splendid creatures devoted their 
lives to harmony. They applied themselves to familiarity with 
the gods in the contemplation of beauty, in philosophy, the 
creation of works of art, the government of the State, and in 
the practice of heroism and of sensual pleasure. This elite had 
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but one passionate quest—to achieve in life, in art, and in 

society a universal harmony. 

Phryne was born and lived in this civilization. She must 
have been almost exactly a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great; she may even have known the famous courtesan 
Aspasia, who had been the friend of Pericles. While she was 
still very young, she had served as a model for Praxiteles. 
She was a free woman who aspired to be placed in the same 
ranks as the heroes, the philosophers, the artists, and the 
poets. She was a courtesan. 

Plato was then at the height of his fame. It would be 
astonishing if Phryne had not known Plato. If it was not 
she, it was a woman like her whom he introduced into the 
Symposium , a woman before whom Socrates himself kept 
in the background, and to whom Plato gave the task of 
expounding the highest teachings concerning love, beauty, 
and the means of achieving contemplation. The most famous 
of Greece’s sages thus paid tribute to die superior wisdom of 
a woman whose striking beauty and experience of love served 
for all as irrefutable evidence of the friendship of die gods. 

We should understand nothing, however, regarding Greek 
paganism were we to picture it to ourselves as a huge open- 
air performance of the Folies Bergere, or as the launching on 
some public square of a monster burlesque show. The Greeks 
gave to bodily beauty the character of a religious revelation, 
whereas we first of all infuse into it sexual obsession. That is 
why it is so difficult for us to grasp the meaning of that 
spectacle at Eleusis, during the festivities in honour of the 
god Poseidon. In the presence of the whole populace, in 
transports of enthusiasm, Phryne took off her garments, 
undid her hair, and walked forward naked, with her hands 
stretched towards the sea. In this, of course, there was no 
indecency whatever. Phryne was playing her role as 
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prophetess of the god of the sea. The revelation of her beauty 
brought to the whole people communion with the deity. 

Needless to say, such a spectacle is no longer possible. 
Even assuming that a Phryne existed, she would no longer 
have in such an action the backing of a whole people, or else 
such a backing would be wholly the opposite of religious 
participation. But why is such a spectacle no longer possible? 
What disturbs us in this scene? Phryne’s nudity? Her extreme 
beauty? Or is it the public and cosmic character of this 
‘‘epiphany”? Yet Eve in the first Garden, on the world’s 
first morning, must surely have stepped forth in the same 
fashion, stretching her hands to heaven and to earth, in the 
ecstasy of finding herself so beautiful, sovereign of so beauti¬ 
ful a nature. She was naked also and was not ashamed of it. 
Had the whole human race been there to look upon her, she 
would not have been any more ashamed. And wholly naked 
as she was, even God’s seeing her did not embarrass her. 


This incident in Phryne’s life is perhaps the one which 
can best make us understand what paganism was, especially 
Greek paganism. This Greek paganism was a deep home¬ 
sickness for the first Paradise, for its innocence, for its freedom 
of behaviour. Among the greatest spirits—and Phryne was 
one of them—it was a gigantic attempt to rediscover it, to 
cross back over the threshold forbidden by the angel with 
the flaming sword. Of course without knowing it, but with 
the strength of her whole being and of all her wondrous 
beauty, Phryne wanted to be Eve before the Fall. The entire 
earth, and the sea, and the sky of Attica were for her the 
earthly Paradise, the first Garden of innocence. 

Man clings to the dream of the lost Paradise. The moment 
we fall asleep, it is this which awakens in our hearts. It sets 
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in motion all our bodily longings. It is the childhood dream 
of the human race; humanity comes back to it the moment 
it is too unhappy, and it has not ceased being unhappy and 
surfeiting itself upon the same dream, generation after 
generation. 

But after all it is a dream, dangerous as are all dreams 
when we confound them with reality. Between Eve’s day 
and ours there has taken place a sinister event which has 
trammelled human freedom—the event which our catechisms 
call the original Fall, the first sin which has bestowed upon 
us that sorrowful knowledge of good and evil which led Eve, 
immediately after the disobedience, to hide herself so that 
she might not feel God’s eyes upon her, “because she was 
naked”, as it is put in Genesis. 

Yet Phryne also was a daughter of Eve and she did not 
hide herself. . . . Phryne’s gesture was possible only through 
ignorance and perhaps through despair, just as a bankrupt 
man who does not want to believe in his bankruptcy still 
dreams in his sleep that he is rich and powerful and that he 
can make the gestures of magnificence. Phryne was the Eve 
of this dream garden and Plato was its gardener. He it was 
who first laid out its broad avenues, its fountains, its groves, 
its shady nooks and pleasant walks—the stairways and the 
terraces of this wonderful garden of universal harmony. 
Under the spell of such a prophet, man will ever attempt to 
elude the watchfulness of the Angel and dare the fiery sword 
to force his way over the forbidden threshold. 

It was Plato indeed who, through the lips of Diotima, 
who we know may possibly have been Phryne herself, it 
was Plato indeed who made of the enjoyment of as many 
bodies as possible—which is nothing more than a theory of 
free love—a necessary stage in the journey towards the enjoy¬ 
ment of timeless and divine Beauty which is the ultimate goal 
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of the wise man. It was in this sense that Phryne was a 
courtesan and was proud of it. She was a courtesan in order 
to initiate herself and initiate others into wisdom. 

It is fruitless to deny the human greatness of such an 
ideal, and Plato remains Plato. The whole problem is merely 
to know whether this is a dream or not, a dream impossible 
to translate into reality and consequently a catastrophic dream. 
Is the first Paradise still accessible or is it lost for ever? If it 
is lost, what is the use of wanting to turn back the clock? 
Perhaps the Greeks were well aware of the vanity of their 
attempts, the Greeks who have left us so many myths of 
despair, from the story of Sisyphus to that of Prometheus. 
Perhaps Phryne was very clear-sighted, and if so that would 
put her far above the modern advocates of sensual pleasure, 
who are merely silly. Perhaps Phryne knew that she dreamed. 
But after all she sought her ideal and set that ideal up as an 
example. Just as Plato wanted to view her—or Diotima her 
parallel—as the equal of Socrates, so she judged herself the 
equal of Alexander the Great and perhaps a little his superior. 

In consequence of an uprising by its inhabitants, Alex¬ 
ander had levelled the city of Thebes, leaving unrazed only 
the house of Pindar. A few years later Phryne proposed to 
have the city’s walls rebuilt at her expense on condition that 
these words be carved upon them: 

DESTROYED BY ALEXANDER 
REBUILT BY PHRYNE THE COURTESAN 

She had style, that girl, great style and a great deal of 
money. Because of her beauty she realized that her mission 
was to create peace and happiness around her, just as a 
conqueror by his power spreads around him terror and 
destruction. It is even more glorious to rebuild a city than 
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to destroy it. Nor was it displeasing to Phryne to be able 
to protect the dwelling of Greece’s greatest poet in the 
bargain, and, if Alexander w*as still alive at the time when she 
announced her project, to defy the master of the universe. 

This woman defied everydiing, including the divine 
majesty of the Laws in the birthplace of Laws. One day she 
was accused of having profaned the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
She appeared before the tribunal of tbe Eliates, which held 
its sessions outdoors on the Acropolis just at daybreak. We 
can imagine the crowd which that morning went to see the 
trial of Phryne the courtesan. Things were going badly for 
her when the rhetor who was defending her, at a loss for 
words and seeing that she was likely to be condemned, 
approached her and, undoing Phryne’s peplum, laid bare to 
the judges and the whole crowd that perfect bust the shape 
of which Praxiteles has left us in his loveliest statue of Venus. 

Needless to say, she was acquitted. More fortunate than 
Socrates, she was acquitted. The Greeks believed that one 
could not offend the gods when one was so beautiful. Beauty, 
blooming in such perfection, was perhaps above the gods, the 
visible manifestation of the happiest destiny. The gods them¬ 
selves were subject to it. 
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Such was the arrogant model which, by her thirteenth year, 
Mary Magdalene had set herself the task of equalling. Can 
we know the dreams of a young girl when she feels gushing 
within her a sap so torrid that it could set fire to the world? 
Today youngsters of such an age pin over their beds the 
photographs of some film actor and dream of being the 
star in a film and of reigning over the millions of obscure 
beings, who, each evening the world over, intoxicate them¬ 
selves with dreams or lordly imaginings. Again the myth of 
the lost Paradise and the promise of the Devil which hatches 
out in a youthful heart its arrogant poisonous flower: “You 
shall be as gods.” 

Were she to turn to the chronicles of her own people, 
Mary Magdalene could have read in her Bible the story of 
Judith, arraying herself sumptuously to undertake the seduc¬ 
tion of Holofernes and to kill him in the bargain. And above 
all she could read the story of that ravishing Esther whom 
her uncle, the pious Jew Mardochai, introduced into the 
harem of Assuerus in order that she might become his 
favourite and, conquering the king’s heart, protect her people. 
From the days when Abraham in Egypt prudently shut his 
eyes to the abduction of his wife for Pharaoh’s harem and 
received gifts from this sovereign, it had been a typical 
tactic in the history of the chosen people to delegate a very 
beautiful woman between itself and a foreign power, whether 
that power were hostile, threatening, or merely unknown. 
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And it was this woman who, by means of her beauty, freed 
her people. 

In Plato, Mary Magdalene learned that the beauty of 
bodies is a means to attain wisdom, and in the history of her 
people, she learned that it is also a wonderful tool for domina¬ 
tion. These two certainties which she held in her heart and 
in her blood were to make of her no ordinary girl. No ordinary 
girl indeed. . . . The Gospel tells us that seven devils possessed 
her. And here was where the great adventure began. This 
superb little animal was to begin her saraband, and seven 
angels of night were to breathe into her their genies: genies 
of lust and of pride, genies of sadness and of cruelty, genies 
of curiosity, gluttony, and falsehood. 

People who have lived only in a Christian country cannot 
know what it is to dwell in a land abandoned to the Devil. 
Not that there are no demons among us; but normally they 
hide themselves deep in the earth and do not leave their 
hidden retreats without due regard for the regulations of the 
police and the rules of the psychiatrists. They don’t feel 
altogether at home, and, to make the exorcists forget them, 
they take pains to remain within the common law established 
by social conventions. When they commit murder, debauch 
a girl, or sully the soul of a young boy, the newspapers 
most often say nothing about it, or else talk of highway 
accidents, white slavery, or the drug traffic. But the demon 
himself is never caught red-handed. 

Yet if you talk to no matter what missionary or no matter 
what colonial civil servant, he will tell you a hundred stories 
in which cruelty, lust, and horror are mingled with the strange 
—that is the mark of the Devil. 

A girl of the Orient, as was Mary Magdalene, beautiful 
enough to upset the spheres and knowing that she was so, 
a girl who lived day and night in intimate complicity with 
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seven demons who put fire into her veins—such a girl is 
capable of stage productions and theatrical stunts enough 
to drive all the film makers in Hollywood underground. 
Indeed the Gospel itself furnishes us with a good example of 
this in another daughter of a great family who was to be 
Mary Magdalene’s loyal companion—Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias. She knew all about horror, that girl, and all about 
cruelty and lust. She also must have had seven demons in her 
body, demons of no less a calibre than Mary Magdalene’s. 
Salome and Mary Magdalene together and their twice seven 
demons—when the pack of them should be set loose upon the 
world, it would surely make a stir. 


All the Herods liked to build. Herod the Great, in addition 
to numerous towns, a seaport, stadia, pagan temples, and many 
other monuments in the Roman style, had restored the Temple 
at Jerusalem. His son, the Tetrarch, whose principality included 
Galilee, also had a taste for building. And to build was a way 
of paying court to Rome. Herod the Great had founded a city 
which he had called Caesarea in honour of Augustus. The 
Tetrarch wanted to give Galilee a capital, which that princi¬ 
pality lacked, and he called it Tiberias in honour of the 
reigning emperor Tiberius. As a prince’s greatness is measured 
by his capital and as die Tetrarch had inherited his father’s 
liking for magnificence, he spared nothing in order that this 
city might be worthy of him and of Rome. He built there a 
gymnasium for the young people, diermal baths, and possibly 
arenas. He adorned it with palaces and, following his father’s 
example, he endeavoured to attract Greek artists and philos¬ 
ophers. But a capital required inhabitants. As this particular 
one was built upon an ancient burying place, the Jews did not 
wish to live there for fear of contracting from it the legal 
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impurities attributed by the Law to contact with sepulchres. 
Herod the Tetrach did not hesitate to draw to his capital the 
most mixed of international populations. He showered with 
privileges, money, and estates the personages who did him 
the honour to live near him, and this was especially the case 
for those who might adorn his court, which he desired to be 
brilliant. 

This city of Tiberias was about the same age as Mary 
Magdalene. Magdala is a short league from Tiberias. Hence 
it was quite natural that the handsome capital absorbed the 
handsome girl. We must have some notion of what these 
Oriental courts were like—their pomp and their corruption. 
Bernice, Herod the Great’s great-granddaughter, the woman 
out of whom Racine made so touching a heroine, was only 
ten years old when the prostitutes of Caesarea took her as 
their patroness and when the population of that city solemnly 
installed her statues in its houses of ill repute. She was a few 
years younger than Mary Magdalene and Salome. 

Such were the ways of princesses in those days. And it 
was thought that such behaviour could be perfectly justified 
by Hellenism. You were not truly cultivated if you were not 
dissolute. On all these scores Mary Magdalene was perfectly 
at home in Herod’s court. We may even assume that it was 
Herod’s court which had first attracted this well-born young 
beauty, than that Herodias’s influence had determined the 
lovely Jewess to shake of her last prejudices—none too deeply 
rooted—and go the limit. How are we to suppose that Mary 
Magdalene did not even attract the favour of the Tetrarch 
himself? For if Herodias was cruel, she must not have been 
jealous of those who were subordinate to her, and those 
Oriental courts were what they are today: pliant and accom¬ 
modating for all the inhabitants of the harem. 

The dancing-master who read her Plato and told her the 
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story of Phryne the courtesan; her handsome Alexandrian 
cousin who recounted the exploits of Cleopatra; the example 
of Esther, a daughter of her race, who entered the harem of 
a pagan king and rose to eminence there; the attractions of 
Herod’s court; the influence of Herodias and the friendship 
of Salome—it usually does not require as much as all this to 
debauch a pretty girl. 

And the seven demons ... let us not forget the seven 
demons. It was they who now would call the score. 
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At this stage we are still like the dramatist who, in his first 
act, carefully defines his characters. We know who Herod is, 
the sumptuous and licentious tyrant; we know who Mary 
Magdalene is, Phryne at this prince’s court; we know who 
Herodias and her daughter Salome are; and if we do not 
know who is the Devil, we soon shall. We lack, however, an 
antagonist for all these fine folk. Now John the Baptist, the 
prophet, comes upon the stage. 

In a little church in southern France there is a picture 
which represents the meeting of the Virgin Mary with the 
aged Elizabeth, at the moment when both of them were with 
child. The two women are embracing. The painter has devised 
an obvious window upon Elizabeth’s garments which allows 
you to look into her womb. And indeed through its panes 
one sees the tiny John, who wall become the Baptist, sitting 
inside his mother as though in an arm-chair and, full of 
enthusiasm, playing the violin. 

Leaving aside the question of this concerto , the Church 
has always celebrated the nativity of John the Baptist and 
admitted that this first encounter with die Saviour had, 
through the wadis of their mothers’ wombs, acted upon him 
like a baptism, freeing him of original sin even before his 
birth. So he had good reason—his leaping did not deceive 
him—he had good reason to play upon the fiddle, that little 
Tom Thumb, wdien he felt the coming of the new Ark of the 
Covenant, as die Virgin Mary is called in her litanies, the 
Virgin Mother wdio bore within her the Saviour of the world, 
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he who alone could make men forget the lost Paradise and 
cure them of their dreams by opening to them a new Paradise 
and by giving them hope of eternal rejoicing. David dancing 
before the Ark and all the flute players of Platonic banquets 
would have stopped their music and dance before this unpre¬ 
cedented harmony. Henceforth there would be no quenchless 
joy for men not based upon this fundamental concord, which 
burst forth from the womb of the aged mother Elizabeth. 

Thus was born the last of the prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, he of whom Christ himself said that none was greater 
than he among the children of men. We know nothing about 
his childhood. But as soon as he had reached man’s estate, 
purified even while still within his mother’s body, he devoted 
himself to solitude and penance in the wilderness. Clad in a 
camel skin, he lived upon locusts and wild honey. His dwelling 
was along the banks of the Jordan and the shore of the Dead 
Sea. Then he began to preach and, in the waters of the Jordan, 
to give a baptism of repentance, bearing witness—it also— 
to the true baptism which was to come. Him whom the 
prophets had summoned from afar through weeks of years 
and of centuries, he would point him out with his finger: 
“Behold the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world!” Through century after century, the whole world 
over, Christendom repeats three times in the Mass and just 
before communion this astounding invocation, “He who takes 
away the sins of men and who frees them of the dream. . . 

The dream is the substance of sin and, to be precise, sin 
has no substance because it springs wholly from our cor¬ 
rupted hearts. Sin is not in things, it is in us. John the Baptist 
denounced sin; he did not take it away. He denounced the 
dream; he did not free men of it. Yet man and his sin are 
but one. The sinner clings to his dream more than to his life, 
and it is in this that he is a sinner. He instinctively hates 
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anyone who seeks to awaken him. This is why John the 

be tragic. 

Thus at the opposite end of Palestine—but that is not far, 
so small is that country—John the Baptist drew crowds into 
the wilderness and preached to them the hatred of sin and the 
need for repentance. Thus it was that finally he spoke of 
Herod, publicly reproaching him for his incestuous marriage 
to Herodias and many other crimes. Herod had him imprisoned 
in the fortress of Machaerus, on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
Obviously he did this at the instigation of Herodias, who had 
him completely in her power, and who vowed lasting hatred 
for him who dared publicly denounce die scandal of her 
relation with Herod. 


Baptist’s encounter with Herod’s court could onlv 


Herod likewise had political reasons: politicians always 
have political reasons, and those who oppose them are always 
accused of playing politics. That is an everlasting story. It 
is true, however, that Herod feared an uprising of the people. 
Everything favoured it. Herod’s first wife, whom he had 
shamefully repudiated in order to take Herodias, was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of Petra, capital of a kingdom which 
extended to the shores of the Dead Sea. Aretas burned to 
avenge the honour of his daughter, and indeed he did this a 
little later, just before the death of Tiberius, by annihilating 
Herod’s army. We can understand that under these circum¬ 
stances this king, outraged by Herod, would view the Baptist’s 
violent preaching in a favourable light and that he certainly 
must have fomented anything apt to make trouble in his 
neighbour’s dominions. Herod’s position was difficult. He had 
need of internal allies since he was threatened from without, 
and now this insolent hermit, clad in camel skins, dared to 
arouse the people. He would catch it—to jail with him. 

But fearing an ever-possible sally against Machaerus on 
Aretas s part, or a revolt on John’s behalf of the people in 
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the countryside where he had preached, Herod promptly had 
his prisoner brought to Tiberias and placed in the prison of 
his own palace. In the East every palace has its own prison, 
and it is never very healthy for the prisoner to be so close 
to the master. 

Inevitably the Baptist’s arrival must have produced a 
great furore. Prophets give birth to Destiny and carry with 
them tragedy. As they used to say in the Middle Ages, the 
“Mystery” was about to begin. Seemingly the beginning was 
not too bad for John the Baptist. Herod was delighted to 
make his acquaintance. He found him intelligent, a trifle 
crude, but sympathetic. He made it a habit to visit him freely 
and even to ask his advice. This Herodias had not foreseen. 
She would take care of it. Because, for slightly different 
reasons, pretty women also give birth to Destiny, or, more 
frequently, miscarry it. And that is why Orpheus was torn 
asunder by the Bacchantes. Here is the quarrel between two 
melodies, the one which puts to sleep and the other which 
awakens men. 


The arrival among soldiers of the young and ardent 
preacher, celebrated for his austerities, was a great event for 
the whole court. It lent a new spice to pleasures which had 
grown stale from their frequency. The women were eager to 
see what a prophet was like. They found him handsome as 
a god. And it is quite sure that for these bewitching women, 
accustomed to surfeit and corruption, nothing could be more 
fascinating than this young prophet with his magnificent 
voice, who had aroused the multitudes with a legend of 
violence and absolute purity. For these little Platonists, 
imitators of Phryne and brought up on the cult of the 
beautiful, used to viewing themselves as the equals of princes, 
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artists, and philosophers, what a toothsome and novel tempta¬ 
tion to put themselves upon the level of a prophet and to try 
to cast a spell upon him with their own beauty. For Herodias, 
what a triumph if she could imprison in the meshes of sensual 
pleasure him who had so bitterly reproached her for her own 
sensuality! Certainly the scheme was tried out: Mary Mag¬ 
dalene and Salome rivalled each other with their charms to 
catch the amazing captive’s attention. Herodias would surely 

not have been the last to spur on the coquetry of these two 
possessed of the Devil. 

Indeed the attempt must have been made, and must have 

failed, to explain adequately what happened later on. We 

know the ferociousness possible in a woman who has 

deployed all her charms in order to seduce, and whose charms 

lave been scorned. Such a lese-majeste is the blasphemy of 

blasphemies, and no punishment will ever be great enough 
for him who is guilty. 

It was Herod’s birthday, and to celebrate it he gave a 
great feast for the princes, die officers of die court, and lijs 
friends. As is still the case in die Orient, the women did not 
come to table, but dancers entertained during the course of 
the meal. Salome, Herodias’s daughter, danced and aroused 
the enthusiasm of all, especially die Tetrarch’s who, in the 
presence of all his guests, promised her with an oadi to 
grant her anything she might ask of him, even were it half 
his kingdom. The young girl bowed, left the banquet hall, 
and told her mother everything diat had happened. Herodias 
persuaded her to return to the hall and boldly to demand 
that she be brought the head of John die Baptist on a platter. 

erod was sorrowful. He had innocently supposed that a 
young girl of fifteen had things odier than a severed head 
to request of a king who offered her half his kingdom. But 
e iiad sworn before all his guests and he gave order to the 
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executioner to bring him the head of the prophet. The execu¬ 
tioner brought it on a platter. The king presented it to the 

young girl, who took it without a qualm and brought it 
triumphantly to her mother. 

The whole story has the refined style of a woman’s 
vengeance. As for Herodias, the thing is obvious. As for 
Salome, it is equally clear. Not for a minute did she hesitate 
to accept her mother’s terrible proposal; she made her request 
loudly and before a large gathering of men; and she proudly 
awaited the executioner’s return. What a bit of theatre! And 
that dieatricality would be beyond explanation had there not 
been, beforehand, between John the Baptist and the young 
girl, something to provoke die appalling resentment of diis 
exquisite beauty. 

So die prophet had been decapitated and, upon a charger 
of solid gold, his head, its eyes open and dripping blood, was 
passed from hand to hand, those gracious hands of flute 
players and dancers and of Phryne die courtesan. 

Having learned what had taken place, John’s disciples 
came, took the body, and wrapped it in a shroud. Then they 
related all these events to Jesus, he also a young prophet and 
cousin of John the Baptist, who was preaching close at hand 
at Capharnaum. And thus nothing was lacking in this burial: 
piety towards the body, the funeral ceremony, regrets, and 
the notification of the relatives. It was thought to be an 
end. ... It was a beginning. 
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The outcome of a Greek tragedy is always a foregone con¬ 
clusion, and everything is foreseen from the beginning. At 
the start Fate lays down its cards and plays them one after die 
other in unvarying order. There is nothing to be changed; 
when all is over, there remains nothing to expect. When 
Oedipus, having fulfilled all the oracles and having finally 
tom out his eyes in order that he might no longer look upon 
the day that was so inauspicious for him, leaves his fatherland 
with Antigone to guide his steps, all is finished, there is 
nothing more to come; and if Antigone has a fate of her own, 
that is anodier matter; even here, she will continue to be 
herself, to be die person we know. A few years after Christ’s 
death, however, Stephen the Deacon was stoned by the 
Pharisees. Nothing was over, quite on the contrary—every¬ 
thing was beginning; the heavens were opening upon a 
promise and among those present was a young man at whose 
feet lay the garments of the executioners, and his name was 
Saul of Tarsus. Along die road to Damascus he was to change, 
to be converted, to become Saint Paul. This youth would 
take up the tragedy where Oedipus had left it. Struck blind 
upon the road yet this was his chance; and it was at that 
moment diat his fate was illumined and ecstasized in what we 
call by the beautiful name of “vocation”. Oedipus is a broken 
vessel from whence fate no longer flows. On the road to 
Damascus, where he also is blinded and walks stumblingly, 
Saul is a vessel of election. Grace, by filling fate until it over¬ 
flows, transfigures it, makes the whole story veer in a new 
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direction, and that story bears consequences that radically 
upset the fates of those involved. 

A prophet is far more than a Pythian seer, and a prophecy 
is far more than an oracle. A prophecy does not express 
the decrees of a blind destiny; a prophecy does not block the 
future, it lays it open. And a prophet does not come with 
thunderbolts, but with hope. Even his death is not an ines¬ 
capable end. There is always a chance, which we call grace, 
and to this chance is linked the outcome of the divine tragedy. 
The chance is there, somewhere or other, we know not where 
nor on whom it settles, but we know that it is there. A 
prophet s mission does not die with him; there is always 

someone to carry on after him. And this time once again it 
was so. 

Indeed this was the moment when Mary Magdalene left 
Herod’s court and, a little later, met Christ. 


Mary Magdalene left Herod’s court because she was no 
longer able to remain there. She had been stricken with a 
dreadful disease, with one of those scourges of the body which 
horrify others as well as the sick person himself, leprosy for 
instance, so common in those days, one of those sicknesses 
which may be described as unrelenting. Herod and his court 
were much distressed by her misfortune, for she was a very 
gay friend and one of the court’s loveliest ornaments. But in 
the end they continued their revels and she was forgotten. 

Yet as for her, how could she forget? She was back in 
her home at Magdala, abandoned by all, alone with the seven 
demons who breathed into her soul the most violent despair, 
and by night the dreadful image of a bloody head haunted 
her dreams. Then did she want to die and kill herself, as 
Cleopatra had done, and as Satan’s dialectic urges upon great 
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souls. Was not everything finished for her with her body 

that would soon rot away? There she was, harassed, at the 

end of her tether, whipped by anguish and buffeted by despair. 

In her flesh and in her heart she experienced the vanity of the 

Platonic dream, the impossibility of once again becoming Eve 

in die first Garden, the cruel and flaming prohibition posted 

forever at die threshold of the lost Paradise, the frightful lie 

of the ancient promise: “You shall be as gods, knowing good 

and evil.” Evil, indeed, she knew, she had tasted it to the full, 

but good ? Did there exist for her somewhere, anywhere, a 

solace, a good towards which she could still stretch her hand? 

For having desired at any cost to cross the forbidden threshold, 

to reach and pluck the forbidden fruit, she had been pierced by 
the flaming sword. 3 

What happened ? Everything which the murdered prophet 
had told this woman, until then so light-minded, and which 
she thought she had not even heard, came back to her thoughts. 
She had awakened from her dream, and that was exactly what 
he had wanted. She had discovered herself for just what she 
was and understood that her soul was even sicker than her 
body. She remembered the Baptist’s fearful warnings- “For 
even now the axe is laid at the root of the trees; every tree 
therefore that is not bringing forth good fruit is to be cut 
down and thrown into die fire.” Her life’s fruit was bad 
Hence she was cut off from the living and cast into the fire 
o punishment. Happily she also remembered that the prophet 
had not merely made threats, that he spoke also of him who 
was to come, who was already there, somewhere, the strap of 
whose sandal no man was worthy to loose and of whom he 
John, was merely a precursor. He had even spoken myster¬ 
iously about him as the Lamb who takes away the sins of 
ie world. Oh! If she could find this Other One, she would 
go, she would cast herself at his feet and, since she could no 
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longer ask John’s forgiveness, it would be of this Other One, 
greater than he, of whom she would beg that forgiveness. 

Hope came to meet her. One of her friends at Herod’s 
court had not forgotten her. This was Joanna, the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward. When she learned that Mary Mag¬ 
dalene was sick and abandoned by all, she went to see her and 
spoke to her of Jesus. When next she saw Jesus, she secured 
from him her friend’s cure and deliverance from her seven 
demons. 

Thus there was a moment, a given hour during the day, 
when Mary Magdalene was freed of evil. Her devils left her 
forever. And at once she was restored to health. She looked 
at herself in the mirror and she saw a healthy body, a new 
face, eyes that were purified. From then on she saw clearly. 
She saw how much she had deceived herself, how much 
she had been deceived. She knew that she was a sinner, she 
acknowledged it, and at the same time she knew that she 
would be forgiven. Her whole life—so arrogant and seemingly 
so free up until this blessed hour—seemed to her a horrible 
slavery, and she also knew that from thenceforth she would 
be free. Her loneliness was shattered. She knew that she was 
not an orphan, since she was the daughter of God. The whole 
world seemed brotherly to her. She would be reconciled. At 
once she forgot the lost Paradise, because there was dawning 
in her heart the glow of another, more beautiful and radiant 
eternal Paradise. She had found wisdom, beauty’s true path, 
where there is no shadow and the sun never sets. 
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For all and sundry, he was the son of a carpenter of 
Nazareth, in Galilee, a region regarded with considerable 
contempt. His mother and even Joseph the carpenter had 
kept sealed within their hearts the mystery of his birth. To 
the world in general, he was a man like other men. Nor was 


he possessed of any of those privileges which, from the outset, 
command respect. He was neither rich nor powerful, and if, 
by blood, he was of the line of David, the humble circum¬ 
stances of his life seemed to cut him off from any legitimate 
ambition. Moreover, conditions were not particularly favour¬ 
able for the launching of any dynastic claims, and had they 
been so, there were others in a better position to make them. 

He was now about thirty years old. Up to date, nothing 

had set him apart. Yet he had begun to preach, at first in the 

s y na g°gues, where anyone was free to comment upon a text 

from the Scriptures, and later in the open air, on public 

squares, and at crossroads along the highway. But there was 

nothing very extraordinary about that. To this day the East 

is full of wandering preachers, and anyone at all endowed 

with a taste for speaking is sure to find an audience wherever 
he may be. 


Jesus had none of the air of a philosopher or yet of a 
teacher. He did not expound a rational system and did not 
proceed in accordance with a plan. Rather he talked at random, 
as befitted circumstances. But he talked well, often in parables, 
o owing the genius of his race, with extreme boldness in 
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expression and in feeling. Yet exactly who was he? Even John 
the Baptist had been in doubt, and, from prison, had sent two 
of his disciples to ask him a very specific question: “Are you 
he who is to come, or should we await another ?” 

It was a solemn question. Here was the whole Old Testa¬ 
ment from Adam and Eve driven from their earthly Paradise, 
but carrying away with them into their abjection a promise, 
on down to the patriarchs and to that long array of prophets, 
who had throughout the centuries kept up hope in this 
prodigious promise, questioning Jesus through the mouths of 
the two messengers sent by John, buried in his dungeon and 
to die a few days later. 

“Are you he who is to come, or should we await another?” 

The people of Israel lived in expectation. This little people, 
proud and patient, stiff-necked and stubborn-browed, had 
survived many an adventure during the long course of its 
history. Sometimes victorious, often defeated, it had always 
remained faithful to itself, incapable of assimilation amongst 
other peoples, identified as a people and as a race by the cult 
of one single God, the Most-High, Creator of heaven and 
of earth. Despite its failings, this small people had borne 
through a history full of glory and of filth, of greatness and 
of blood, the message of the highest revelation. This message 
had been recorded in its Sacred Books. Essentially it consisted 
of two things, given by God to His people: First a Promise 
and then a Law. 

The Law was the Law of Moses, which governed the 
worship of the one God and the moral and juridical life of 
the chosen people. 

The Promise had been made at the dawn of days, just 
after the fall of man and his expulsion from the earthly 
Paradise. It had been made to all mankind in order to save 
it from despair, but Israel alone had preserved its explicit 
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tradition. This Promise had been given definition and enriched 
through the centuries by die messages of the prophets. It was 
known that Israel would have a decisive share in its fulfilment. 
A son of Israel would arise in the midst of his people and 
would give it freedom, victory, and dominion over its enemies. 
He would be die heir of Israel’s kings, of their lineage, but his 
reign would be forever. 


In the days of Jesus, matters were very complicated. Israel 
had lost its political independence and had become a part of 
the Roman Empire. This Empire, however, was the most 
flexible organization possible. It posted a few garrisons at 
nerve centres, exercised a certain control over national rulers, 
appointed governors in the most turbulent areas, and other¬ 
wise left things up to local administrations; it recognized the 
legitimacy of all cults without imposing any—not even the 
cult of the Emperor, which was its own—kept in office those 
who were efficient, made allies in every camp, ruled every¬ 
where as an arbiter rather than a despot, and, on appropriate 
occasions, adroitly displayed its power and made use of it to 
prove to all that, since the welfare of the Empire required 
order, that order should also be the most precious good of 
each nation and of individuals, and that here no compromise 
would be tolerated. So long as Roman order was respected, 
the hand of Rome remained hidden. But heavy was that 
hand on anyone who might seek to escape it. 

Obviously this situation gave rise to acute problems. 
The occupation of a territory by a foreign power always 
exacerbates problems. It furthers the infiltration of novel 
ideologies and customs and at the same time provokes a 
reaction of violent nationalism. 

Respectful of property, private interests, and the func- 
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tioning of society, Rome guaranteed order, and the ruling 
classes were generally “collaborationist”. The ruling classes 
mould everything in their own interest, and, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, their interest lay in sharing the strength, the 
prestige, and the profits of die occupying power. 

The highest class in the Jewish nation was the priestly 
caste. Priesthood was hereditary among the members of the 
tribe of Levi. The priests were the wardens of the Temple 
and of religious observances, as well as the guardians of the 
Law, in a nation where social life and religious life were 
intertwined. It might be expected that this privileged caste 
would be the citadel of nationalism. Not in the least: these 
were the very circles which had proved to be the most open 
to Hellenism, to pagan customs, and to friendship with Rome. 

Against this there was a reaction. The Pharisees insisted 
on severing themselves from all compromise through an 
extreme loyalty at once to the Law and to their political 
independence. Here was an element of “resistance”, a per¬ 
manent leaven of rebellion and of critical judgment within 
the nation’s life. The Pharisees were the sea-green incor- 
ruptibles, those who did not yield an inch, those who weighed 
everything on the tables of the Law and of national tradition. 

A fine case can be made out for the Pharisees. You would 
have to depict their frightful purity, their strictness of char¬ 
acter, the brilliance of their ideal. What did they seek? An 
unbending devotion to God’s service, aloofness from impurity 
and its toxins, the restored independence of their country, the 
making of Israel into a stool of gold without alloy upon which 
God could set foot upon the earth. The Pharisees were pas¬ 
sionately dedicated to a rigid justice, they were fanatics for 
the Law. Never has any monastery known observances stricter 
than theirs. They pushed the refinements of their practice as 
far as superstition and martyrdom, multiplying to infinity 
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commentaries and prescripts, checking with keen eyes the 

failings of one and all. Zeal for the Lord’s house devoured 

them. If they were hypocrites, we may allow ourselves to 

believe that they did not know it, that they believed them¬ 
selves only to be faithful. 

In the nation, they represented a power of resistance 
through their purity. They were pure and they were hard. 
They were respected. Because of the stubbornness of national" 
traditions, they personified the hope for a liberation. Their 
pride seemed to them legitimate, for it was the pride of their 
race and of its divine election. They knew that that race, their 
race, bore within its flanks the promise of the salvation of the 
world by Israel, the seed of a King who would set his people 
free and whose reign would have neither boundaries nor end. 
This liberator would be the Messias, the Christ, that is, the 
Anointed of the Lord. What would they not have sacrified 
to maintain such a hope? They would be the elite troops of 
the chief to come. They would have set fire to the world for 
this liberation. Among the people they had die prestige and 
they wore the dedicated garments of this unbendingness. 

In Israel’s high society, the clergy was made up of the 
chief priests, wealthy, politically minded, opportunists, sparing 
of the enemy, often enough themselves won over to a theo¬ 
logical converging with Hellenism, preachers of peace. At the 
opposite extreme, the Pharisees preached resistance. In 
between the two, the business men, the profiteers, the upper 
middle class rallied round the Herods, who represented the 
glory of a national dynasty, friendly to the occupying power 
and drawing full profit therefrom. 

w m the midst a11 wll at position did Jesus take? 
Within a few months he had antagonized everybody. The 

pure and the putrefied, who hated each other, declared a truce 

on their hatred in order to hate him. This needs saying, for 
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in Jesus’s life the fact is brilliantly clear that, of all the powers 
confronting him, he respected only one, and that precisely 
the foreign power, Rome. As for the powers in his own 
country, collaborators as well as resisters, he lashed them with 
insults. Herod is nothing more than a “fox”. The chief priests, 
the Doctors of the Law, the scribes, the Sadducees, were 
helter-skelter ranked as hypocrites, ranked among those who 
slay the prophets, ranked as liars whose true father was the 
Devil. And the worst insults of all he reserved for the pure, 
for the Pharisees, “breed of vipers”, “whited sepulchres”. 
Never had a man handled invective as did this Man. Never 
had a man aroused the scandal and the hatred of highly-placed 
people as did this Man. He gave scandal as though wantonly. 


We are today very much aware of all the things Chris¬ 
tianity has built, all the more aware the more the building is 
threatened. This prevents us from seeing clearly all that Jesus 
destroyed. His fateful character in the history of mankind and 
of each man in particular is that he pushed everything to the 
limit. For him or against him—the choice must be made, and 
when one does not choose, one is gently eliminated from 
history. When he offers himself, he offers an unhoped-for 
opportunity, and whoever refuses it ends by rotting away. The 
world would wag so well if only he did not offer himself. . . . 

It is wholly likely that had Jesus not come, at least at the 
moment when he came, Israel’s destiny would have taken an 
altogether different turn. This small people’s position was not 
bad in those days and within the bosom of the Empire. Only 
just a little while before, under the Machabees, it had displayed 
great military worth. Throughout the Empire it held a 
privileged place in trade and business. From the intellectual 
point of view, it had for a long time dwelt outside the orbit 
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of Hellenism, but, beginning with the Jewish colony of 
Alexandria, it had entered within it and glimpses could be 
caught of the wonderful enrichment which the meeting of 
the two traditions, Greek and Jewish, might have effected 
each for the other. Finally, Israel possessed a dynasty, the 
Herods, closely linked by friendship to the successive Caesars, 
lovers of magnificence, highly Hellenist, patrons of the letters 
and the arts, though with a minimum of regard for the national 
religion and traditions. 

It could be hoped that with time, without forcing anv 
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issues, and relying on Rome’s amazing liberalism, the Jews 
would ever magnify their place in the Empire, as much from 
an economic as from a political and intellectual point of view; 
that their women would attain the highest rank, not without 
expectation that perhaps one day a Jewish emperor would 
ascend to the Capitol, thus bringing the prophecies to pass 
by giving Israel empire over the world. Here was certainly 
one of history’s possibilities, and not so far-fetched, if we 
remember that the Jew Philo of Alexandria was to become 
one of the greatest thinkers of the age and that a Jewess of 
the Herod family, Bernice, was a few years later to come 
close to marrying Titus, heir of the Empire. By travelling 
along such a road, without forswearing any of the nation’s 
hopes, indeed quite the contrary, they might find their com¬ 
plete fulfilment. Of course there were a few fanatics in Israel 
who judged such an attitude to be a betrayal of principles, 
such a hope, treason, but this was only a small opposition, 
noisy enough, but overridden by the wave of the future, 
backward people whom success would blot out in its vast 
undertow. Great schemes make headway silently, through 
stubborn effort in the same direction as events are moving. 
Nothing can be done against the current of history. 

Jesus and Christianity within a few years destroyed this 
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prudent structure. Jesus, on his own behalf, laid claim upon 
the national religious tradition and the prophecies. In doing 
this, he did not seek to ally himself either with the wily col¬ 
laborators or with the stiff-necked people of the resistance; he 
set himself against all of them with all his power and based 
his claim upon a purely spiritual level, far above any temporal 
ambitions. Thus he dissociated the messianic hope from 
nationalism, and this hope was what gave nationalism all 
its strength. He stripped Israel’s temporal ambitions of the 
legitimacy of the tradition and of the Promise. Henceforth a 

choice was necessary between these temporal hopes and the 
Christian message. 

It was natural, all too natural, that die Jewish nation— 
collaborators and resisters for once united—should decide 
against the Christian message that bereft it of its temporal 
dream which it had cherished for centuries. The Jewish nation 
sanctified its refusal of the Christian message by the juridical 
murder of the messenger. Why had it been forced into making 
this choice? And it had been forced. 

What followed was almost a necessary consequence. Once 
Christ had been executed, the nation’s fanatical elements, 
exasperated by the spread of Christianity, took over the lead 
in the nation itself in order to combat it. By so doing they 
pushed the nation into resistance against Hellenism and even 
against Rome itself. Rome came and wiped out the nation. 

In the year 70, Jerusalem was seized by Titus and the Temple 
of the God of Israel was destroyed. 
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“Are you he who is to come, or should we await another?” 
John s envoys had asked, and their question was a solemn 
challenge. No less solemn was the answer. 

At first Jesus had not said a word. Then suddenly, just 
as a conjurer lavishes his tricks to astound some potent 
visitor, he had swept the two emissaries along behind him. 
Together diey walked among the assembled multitude, and 
Jesus had piled miracle upon miracle, healing the sick and 
the halt, casting forth evil spirits, and, in a country where 
affections of the eye are common and terrible, he had restored 
the sight of many blind people. Then, and then only, he spoke: 

Go, said he, “and tell John what your own ears and eyes 

have witnessed; how the blind see, and the lame walk, how 

the lepers are made clean, and the deaf hear, how the dead 

are raised to life, and the poor have the Gospel preached to 

them.” And summing up in a phrase what w'as to be the 

drama of his whole life, he added: “Blessed is he who is not 
scandalized in me.” 

This answer, acted out before it was expressed in words, 
w^as all the more eloquent and exact because it alluded explicitly 
to a famous text in Isaias, knowm by heart to all those wdto 
listened and in the Jewish tradition officially held to be a 
messianic prophecy, a prophecy which explicitly pointed to 
die Messias, the Christ. Attributing it to himself and fulfilling 
it in fact was to proclaim himself the Messias and Christ. 
Hence the extreme importance of this answer of Christ’s, 
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which closely follows Isaias’s text; “God himself will come 

and will save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened 

and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 

lame man leap as a hare, and the tongue of the dumb shall be 

free. . . . And a path and a way shall be there, and it shall be 
called the Holy Way. . . .” 

John, who had leaped with joy in his mother’s womb 
when salvation drew nigh, could die in the same happiness. 
He left behind him a straight path among men, whereon 
“wayfarer is none so foolish he can go astray”. 


Those sent by John having returned to him, Christ began 
to sing John’s praises. His listeners were divided. In this 
crowd, John had friends and enemies, and here, too, Christ 
would take over exactly his heritage. He would have the 
same friends, the same enemies, many enemies as against few 
friends. The publicans and the sinners gave glory to God 
and to John’s baptism, but the Pharisees and the Doctors of 
the Law despised John and his baptism. They were beginning 
to despise Jesus as well. Then Christ spoke this parable: “You 
remind me of those children who shall call out to their com¬ 
panions as they sit in the market place, and say, You would 
not dance when we piped to you, or beat the breast when 
we wept to you. When John came, he would neither eat nor 
drink, and they say of him that he is possessed. When the Son 
of Alan came, he ate and drank with them, and of him they 

sa y> Here is a glutton; he loves wine; he is a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” 

At once to conclude this quarrel with the Pharisees, his 
own justification for being the friend of sinners, and his 
tribute to John the Baptist, he added these strange words: 

“But it is by all her children that wisdom is vindicated .” (Et 
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justificata est Sapientia ab omnibus filiis suis.) The position of 
this saying in the Gospel is big with meaning. These words 
were the hinge between the destinies of John and of Mary 
Magdalene. They certainly apply to John the Baptist, who 
had recognized the Spouse of the soul and his divine wisdom, 
but it is even more prophetic of the great event which was* 
at hand, and which, moreover, is related immediately after¬ 
wards: the meeting between Christ and the daughter of 

Greek wisdom, the Diotima of Plato’s banquet, Pliryne the 
courtesan. 

But it is by all her children that wisdom is vindicated. 
Just as a shepherd, sorrowing over his lost lamb, blows his 
horn on the mountain side before evening closes in, so that 
the stray may find its way back to the sheepfold, these words 
of Christ summoned Mary Magdalene from afar, the lost 
daughter of wisdom. Jesus had caused himself to be recognized 
as the Messias, as the Christ. He is now to have himself 
recognized as wisdom itself incarnate. 

So does he place himself forever at the centre and at the 

joining-place of the two traditions, Hebraic and Hellenic. 

John, the last and the greatest of the prophets of the Old 

Testament, bore him witness, and he is dead. Now has come 

the turn of the last of the Platonic prophets, the successor of 

Uiotima and of Pliryne, to bear him her witness. John the 

Baptist’s mission did not die with him. As a stork leaves a 

house which is falling into ruins in order to make a new 

dwelling upon another roof, John’s mission has just shifted 

to Mary Magdalene. She will continue John’s mission and 

she will extend his prophecy into the New Testament. She 

will bear witness further than John. John had awakened men 

rom the dream of the earthly Paradise. Mary Magdalene would 

have the honour of showing men for the first time the other 
the true, the eternal Paradise. ’ 
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And so a Pharisee named Simon invited Christ to a meal in 
his home. The meeting of Christ and Phryne the courtesan 
was to take place at a banquet of which Plato’s Symposium 
was no more than the prophetic image. Christ accepted this 
invitation and, after the fashion of antiquity, took his place 
at table half reclining upon a bed or a piece of matting. Even 
today in the East, those who take a meal together sit or recline 
on rugs or cushions, and politeness requires the removal of 
one s shoes before he takes his place. That is easy enough, 
since everyone wears sandals. 

Thus those who were to break bread together were bare¬ 
footed, and perhaps there was no table, the platter being 
placed in their midst and each one helping himself with his 
fingers. Nor need we believe ourselves better mannered than 
those folks because we have plates and a fork. The etiquette 
of those ancient peoples, especially that associated with hos¬ 
pitality, was infinitely more refined than our own. They had 
a feeling, which we have lost, for the ritual act. Their 
code of manners was at the same time meticulous, subtle, 
very conventional, yet highly expressive and living in its 
meaning. 

Upon learning that Jesus was in this house, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene picked up a jar of perfume and hastened there. These 
jars of perfume were tiny masterpieces of sculpture and 
painting. They were sealed in such a way that you had to 
break them off at the neck in order to pour out their content. 
And so at the same time you made sacrifice of the jar and of 
all the perfume in it. The jar which Mary Magdalene brought 
with her was especially handsome, of alabaster, reserved for a 
perfume of great price, one of those perfumes of the Orient 
which penetrate to your very blood. Perhaps a perfume 
intended as an offering to God and the spilling of which was 
forbidden in honour of a creature. 
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Here she came, magnificently clad, as if to meet a king, 
adorned with all her beautiful young woman’s radiance, her 
eyes made even larger by the sickness and anguish she had 
suffered, carrying in her graceful hands the fragile, precious 
amphora. Every woman who is lovely and sure of her appear¬ 
ance hesitates for an instant on the threshold of a room filled 
with men; she also stopped for a moment, dazed a little by 
the shade after die blinding light of the street. At last she 
recognized without ever having seen him her Lord, benefactor, 
and master at die place of honour. She did not yet move 
forward, feeling die weight upon her of all the converging 
glances of the men who w'ere present, the astonishment in all 
those glances compounded of admiration for her beauty and 
of reprobation for her person. Then, fearlessly, she confronted 
the broadside and, w ith solemn humility, moved forward and 
knelt dowm behind Christ, at his feet. 

Prostrate at the feet of the Lord, she kissed them. Suddenly 
she began to sob. She broke the vase and spilled the perfume 
on Christ’s feet, and her tears were mingled with this unction. 
Then, unfastening her hair, she let it fall and wiped the 
Lord’s feet with her locks. In her own fashion and with her 
style beyond compare, without a wwd, she had just taken up 
John’s testimony where he had left oft': “Behold the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sins of the world.” Likewise did she 
take up the witness that Phryne at Eleusis had in her dream 
borne to divinity. And so did she pay a homage worthy of 
her: the most public, the most sumptuous, the most silent, 
and the most eloquent possible. 

A homage likewise the most scandalous of all for a 
Pharisee. The master of the house looked upon this scene and 
said within himself: “This fellow, were he truly a prophet, 
would know very well who this woman is who touches him, 
and that she is a sinner.” 
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The truth is that this woman, by her presence in such a place 
and by her whole attitude, raised a question. This question the 
Pharisee could not resolve. He could not even understand it. 

The Pharisees were grimly nationalistic, strongly opposed 
to the introduction into their country of Greek ways of life. 
They made a point of describing themselves as people “apart”. 
Now Mary Magdalene stood for the Hellenic ideal of woman¬ 
hood : she knew it, she ostentatiously asserted it by her 
clothing, her conduct, and her every action. There was more 
than this, however. The Law forbade prostitution; it went 
further and declared impure for the rest of the day, and 
therefore unfit for prayer or sacrifice, anyone who had had 
sexual intercourse, even legitimately as a married person. 
How much more would this be the case with the illegitimate 
state of free love professed by Mary Magdalene. Such things 
must at all cost be avoided if you wished to remain “pure” 
and pleasing to God. Above all you must not allow yourself 
to be touched by them. Mere physical contact sufficed to make 
you yourself impure for a certain length of time. 

The Pharisees, moreover, were people of rigid principles 
and practice who, far from neglecting the Law, asserted that 
they were its defenders and endlessly complicated it with 
observances even more strict dian the Law required with 
regard to this legal purity. According to the Talmud, a good 
Pharisee, whenever he saw a woman, should knock his head 
against a wall. And for good Pharisees a Sadducean woman 
was impure, probably because the women of the great Sad- 
ducean families were too Hellenized and did not usually avoid 
association with pagans. This was certainly the case with 
Mary Magdalene. The Pharisee was thus terribly scandalized 
to see this woman touch Christ and to see that, far from 
putting her aside with horror, Christ allowed himself to be 
touchedb y her. Automatically such a contact made him impure, 
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unworthy to offer sacrifice and prayer to God. So deeply 
rooted was the Pharisee in this belief that he could not think 
that Jesus consciously accepted this impure contact. He pre¬ 
ferred to think drat Jesus did not know who this woman was. 

Obviously Christ knew very well what was going through 

the Pharisee’s mind. He did not need to be a prophet in order 

to guess it. The Pharisee’s face must have betrayed him; it 

must have been the face of a man who knows.he should strike 

his head against a wall. As was his custom, Christ made an 

even greater scandal. In substance he said: “I know very well 

tins woman is a sinner and that contact with her can sully 

other men. I know very well that up until now she has spent 

her life enticing others to impurity. But that has no importance 

whatever for me. Through this contact it is not I who will be 

soiled, it is she who will be purified. Because it is I who am 

the source of all purity. And the proof of this is that I forgive 
this woman all her sins. 

You imagine, Simon, that I do not know who this 
woman is. But it is you, Simon, who do not know who I 
am. Whereas this sinner has understood who I am and that 
I am the Lamb who takes away the sins of the world. Look 
upon her: I entered your house and you did not wash my 
feet; but she washed my feet with her tears and wiped them 
with her hair. You did not embrace me; but she, from the 
moment she entered the room, has not ceased to kiss my 
feet. You did not anoint my head with oil; but she anointed 
my feet with perfume. This is why, I tell you, many sins are 
orgiven her because she has greatly loved. A person whom 
one has little to forgive loves less. And it is upon love, further¬ 
more that you all shall be judged. Not upon the Law, or upon 
w lat this woman used to call wisdom, but upon love, without 
winch law and wisdom are merely pride and folly.” 

And, turning towards this woman, he said: ‘‘Your sins 
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are forgiven you . 55 Those who were at table with him 
began to say among each other: “Whom does he take him¬ 
self to be, this fellow, that he even dares forgive sins ? 55 But 
he did not listen to them and said to the woman: “Your faith 
has saved you. Go in peace . 55 

How wonderful a scene, perhaps a scene unique in the 
history of mankind. What a transport of passion is expressed 
in all this woman’s actions. She has eyes only for him, ears 
only for him, busies herself only with him and she publicly 
performs for him the rites of a veneration which perhaps no 
other woman before had dared to perform even in the most 
private intimacy. And he, with what regal simplicity does he 
receive the amazing tribute of this love. 

Mary Magdalene’s genius blazes forth in the way in which 
she upsets traditional ceremonial in order to improvise one 
for herself, the ceremonial of love. In this it is that she so 
greatly moves us. This it was which moved Christ himself 
and which he pointed out in her honour. It is in this that 
she is so far above Phryne, in the revelation which she brings 
us of divinity and the communion which she opens up for us 
with divinity. Putting herself in the place of the master of 
the house, in order to render to Christ the duties of hospitality, 
she foretells that God has come among men not for the sake 
of the just, but for sinners, for their salvation. He is not really 
at home among us save when he is in the midst of sinners; he 
is worthily received only with the tears of repentance, kisses 
upon those feet which carried the glad tidings, the precious 
perfume of our poor wisdom. And what sovereign in all the 
world ever had, to wipe dry the royal unction, a more mag¬ 
nificent towel than the Magdalene’s glorious hair? He came 
to convert sinners, but he converted them only by making 
himself loved. This is what, without opening her mouth, this 
woman teaches us. 
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Pascal tells us that there are two kinds of men: sinners 
who believe themselves to be just and just men who believe 
themselves to be sinners. By her acts and the forgiveness 
granted her, this woman precipitated the vast misunder¬ 
standing between the old and the new Laws which lingers 
on in many baptized consciences that, by vocation, belong to 
the new Law, but by training and reflex action still belong 
to the old. How many Christians in our parishes and even in 
houses devoted to the religious life still retain the notion of 
a legal purity which dispenses them from all humility, if not 
from all charity, as long as they feel themselves at peace with 
an external rule, be it no more than the public opinion of the 
pious. They are more of the party of Simon the Pharisee than 
of that of Mary Magdalene. The reversal is whole, the incom¬ 
patibility decisive between these two breeds of man, and you 
cannot belong to one without denying the other, as we can 
see from so many of the Gospel parables, from Christ’s 
harshness towards the Pharisee and his mercy towards sinners. 
Simon the Pharisee believes himself “pure”, and thereby he 
becomes a sinner, impenitent because his sin consists in 
believing that he is without sin. Mary Magdalene knows 
herself, recognizes herself, proclaims herself “impure” and a 
sinner; this is why she attains the wellspring of all purity. In 
this humility and this contrition is she justified. 

This revolution—the greatest ever to have taken place in 
the moral order—the Pharisees could not understand. For 
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them justice lay in the practice of the Law, the absence of 
all material breach of this Law. Nor could the Greeks under¬ 
stand any better, because for them there was no sin, there 
were only ugly actions, but actions which did not touch God 
himself. The idea that God could love us and that we could 
betray this love would have seemed to them insane. But the 
Pharisees betrayed the Law itself, the first commandment of 
which is the love of God. And the Greeks knew not true 
wisdom, which is to attune one’s heart with God’s. And here 
this woman, steeped in sins against die Law and against God, 
has been justified, admitted to God’s friendship, from which 
the Pharisee is rejected; and diereby she gains the highest 

eternal wisdom, she herself being raised far above the stature 
of her master, Plato. 

It is at this point, indeed, that the two antiquities, that of 
Hebrew purity and that of Greek wisdom, which until that 
moment had been in such violent opposition and even very 
recently in John the Baptist’s dungeon—draw togedier, blaze 
forth, merge, and are exalted higher than themselves, higher 
than Plato and Moses could have dreamed, in the love of a 
man who is God. Christ, by placing himself at the source of 
all wisdom and of all purity, placed himself at the centre of 
the religious life of every man, and thereby established the 
true religion as the religion of love, of his love. The parable 
of the ten virgins, five foolish and five wise, but all virgins, 
thoroughly proves to us that henceforth purity is nothing 
without wisdom, as well as that true wisdom does not exist 
without purity. You must have both to enter into the 
Kingdom. But purity is pure only if it is a purity of love. 
And the wisest wisdom is a wisdom of love. 

It is true that the originality of Christ’s religion is that it 
is the religion of love; therefore it is, above all, die glad 
tidings, salvation open to all mankind. What a wonder diat 
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love is enough! One is Christian only to the extent that one 

loves, and not otherwise. It is also true that Christ is personally 

at the centre of this religion of love, “the only one forever 

loved”. He is at once the supreme object and the highest 

source of men s love, for him and between themselves, 

because he is the purity for which they all long and because 

he is the wisdom which alone can give them peace. He is the 

King of the Canticle of Canticles. He is the Spouse in a plenary 

sense, never glimpsed before him—except by the prophets of 

Israel, but he it was whom they foretold—he is the Spouse 

of the soul. He who is the Spouse can, in this capacity, demand 

purity, but Christ demands it only because he gives it and 

because he forgives sins. In the world there is no purity 

except that which flows from him and from his love. He is 

not wise because he loves Beauty and desires to contemplate 

it. He is himself wisdom; by his love he creates and orders 
all beauty. 

This is why the King of the Canticle of Canticles caused 
his Well-Beloved to be at once his spouse and his sister: 
Soror mea Sponsa. The Well-beloved is die spouse of the 
King because from him she receives purity, and his sister 
because it is only through her likeness to him that she is 
beautiful: her wisdom is to resemble him as a sister looks 
like a brother. Henceforth Mary Magdalene is the Well- 
Beloved of the Canticle , spouse of the King through her 

purity, his sister through wisdom. But she is the one and the 
other only because she loves and is loved. 

Just as it had been said of Isaias that he had written in 
advance a fifth Gospel, so exact was his prophecy of the 
Passion, it can well be said in the same sense that the Canticle 
of Canticles is the first account of Mary Magdalene: “In my 
bed by night I sought him whom my soul loveth: I sought 
him, and found him not. I will rise and will go about the 
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city: in the street and the broad ways I will seek him whom 
my soul loveth: I sought him, and I found him not. The 
watchmen who keep the city found me: Have you seen him, 
whom my soul loveth ? When I had a little passed by them, 
I found him whom my soul loveth: I held him; and I will 
not let him go, till I bring him into my mother’s house, and 
into the chamber of her that bore me.” 

Already during her life as a great courtesan, in her bed 
b y ™gbt, and outdoors during her provocative strolling about 
the streets and public places, she sought someone whom she 
had not found among her casual lovers. And she could not 
find him among them, although it was surely he and he alone 
whom she already sought, “him whom my soul loveth”, her 
soul led astray by her body. Those watchmen whom she 
questioned, who did not answer her, were the watchmen of 
the city where Phryne was queen: the artists, the philosophers, 
the princes of art and of sensuality, those of whom Plato 
speaks in the Republic , and Plato, Plato himself, the sentinel 
of the city of the dream. She had to leave all of them behind 
her to find “him whom my soul loveth”. But at last she 
recognized him and found him. This daughter of wisdom 
went with him into the same house, the house of his mother, 
wisdom. “And it is by all her children that wisdom is 
vindicated.” 

The Jews awaited the Messias. John the Baptist had 
pointed him out with his finger, had at the same time 
designated him as the Spouse of the soul. The Greeks sought 
wisdom. Mary Magdalene found it and paid it the tribute of 
her most precious perfume. What the Greeks had not imagined 
was that wisdom would be made flesh in a man among men. 
Mary Magdalene found him and recognized him. She is, along 
the road of the Greek quest, what John the Baptist was in 
the sequence of the prophets of Israel. But she was able to 
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recognize wisdom only by sharing in John’s testimony 
regarding the Lamb that takes away the sins of the world. 
It was only by becoming the spouse of the King that she 
became likewise the well-beloved sister of wisdom. Soror mea 

Spons a. 
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If we are to paint a perfectly honest portrait of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, there is one question which we cannot avoid. What 
precisely was the nature of the feeling which united her to 
Christ? It is very well to call her the Well-Beloved of the 
Canticle of Canticles , but on the keyboard of human affections 
what note do we sound when we say this ? When, in poetical 
language, we say that Mary Magdalene is the Well-Beloved 
of the Canticles, does this mean in prose that she was in love 
with Christ? Short of making Christ into a completely 
abstract figure and making Mary Magdalene into a woman 
built of the coldest stone, the question is inescapable. Now 
we know that, while he was God, Christ was none the less a 

very concrete, very living man, a true man; and that Mary 
Magdalene was a woman. J 


For any observer of the human heart, a novelist for 
instance, it is impossible that Mary Magdalene was not in 
love with Christ. He cured this woman of a serious and 
perhaps horrible illness; he freed her from bondage to seven 
devils; he publicly accepted her act of homage; he no less 
publicly took up her defence and he humiliated her enemies- 
he was handsome, young, eloquent, courageous, and beset 
by danger, having something intangible, strange, and holv 
not possessed by other men. Thankfulness and admiration 
very generally open a woman’s heart to love. This woman 
moreover was very sensitive to love; all her life she had 
nought of nothing else. She knew that she was distinguished 
she knew that she was preferred. She found in this man 
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refuge, strength, nobility. Here are the human but undeniable 
elements in the problem. 

Let us go deeper. 

Just as there are powerful bodies and weak bodies, there 
are great souls and small souls. Sometimes it is the soul which 
draws the body after it in its adventures: then it is the soul 
which stamps upon the body its law and its style. Sometimes 
it is the body which drags the soul along on its own adven¬ 
tures. Then it is the body which governs and all the rest of 
the adventure is stamped with its mark. The most human 
love is obviously that in which the soul commands. If the 
soul is selfish and disloyal, its love will be blackened thereby, 
and the body itself will be used as a tool of selfishness and 
disloyalty. But if a soul is generous and pure, the love also 
will be pure. Purity and wisdom flow from God into the 
soul which communicates them to love. If the love is strong 
enough, the body obeys it, and it also is wise and pure. 

It is true that there exists, even on the natural level, a 
certain quality of love which is rather more debased by 
sexuality than strengthened by it. This was what was so 
well understood by “courtly love”. 

What is the meaning of the word “spouse”? Truly 
enough, we understand very well that a marriage is not 
perfect as long as it is not consummated in the flesh. But a 
spouse does not give only her body; she gives herself body 
and soul to her spouse. Obviously, through the body, the 
spouse embraces the soul. 

God is the spouse of the soul. The act of contemplation 
is an embracing of the soul by God, as total, as poignant, 
as dizzying as the union of two bodies. It is deeper, even 
more living, more fruitful, and more penetrating. And, 
through the soul, it is the whole being which is seized by 
God. Such is the meaning of the vow of virginity in Chris- 
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tianity. It is in such an embrace that Mary Magdalene’s soul 
had been seized. 

With this in mind we can well say that she loved Christ, 

that she loved him with all the force of her being. This love 

was wise and pure, it obeyed. What is more, all the saints 

have wished to die for Christ, which is a physical proof of 

love far more violent and convincing than any other. Mary 

Magdalene s love of Christ went to the bitter end and that 

is why it was pure. Only the soul pushes things to the bitter 

end, even its body, which it reduces to the service of its love. 

Such was Mary Magdalene’s great soul; the whole being of 

this admirable creature was in the service of her contemplative 

love, even her body. That is why she wanted to die for Christ. 

Such was the meaning of her homage, when she broke over 
Christ’s feet the precious jar of perfume. 

The help we receive from the saints and from Christ 

limself is not that they were, they also, entangled in our 

difficulties; it is that they have solved them and that they 

help us to solve them. There must have emanated from this 

man, who was the Christ, a light, a power far above nature 

to free the love of a burning and passionate woman like Mary 

Magdalene from all obsession, pacify it, order it, and at the 

same time bring it to full flower. Here is the miracle which 

John the Baptist was perhaps unable to perform with 
oalome. 

Mary Magdalene offers us the example of a very great soul 
in a mugnificent body. At first this soul, with the connivance 
of die Devil, found itself enslaved to that body and to its 
inordinate desires The body worked its will upon the soul. 
Then Mary Magdalene met Christ. The Saviour’s influence 
upon her was to free this great soul from the bondage of the 
body and of the evil spirit, to restore its full stature, to purify 
it and to make it wise. Mary Magdalene did not for all this 
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forswear love—quite the contrary. She discovered that what 
she had called by this name up until then was paltry indeed, 
far below her great soul. From then on, it was her soul which 
carried the body along in love and in the soul’s own 
adventure. 

From then on, more than Phryne in the Garden of the 
dream, she was free. More than Eve in the first Garden, she 
was free. In the dark Garden of grace, Mary Magdalene was 
free because she was queen, sister and spouse of the King. 


Following her conversion, Mary Magdalene attached her¬ 
self to the little troop of disciples who surrounded Christ 
and followed him in his comings and goings. Just as Phryne 
had wanted to protect Pindar’s house, she used her fortune 
for the support of this caravan. Poorer than Pindar, the 
Son of Man had no place where he could rest his head, and 
his dwelling was no more than a flying camp. The caravan 
made a sensation, and even a rather scandalous sensation. 
Christ imposed so much respect that the Pharisees did not 
dare say anything to him on this subject, but they did not 
hesitate to call to his Apostles’ attention that their master 
travelled in die company of publicans and sinners. Together 
with Mary Magdalene, widely known as a sinner, the group 
did indeed include Matthew, a former publican. 

All government officials, greater or lesser, charged with 
the collection of taxes, were called publicans. They were deeply 
hated, because taxes are always detested and because in those 
days the custom was for tax collectors at all levels to keep 
for themselves a goodly portion of the receipts. Hence they 
were rather unscrupulous in their collecting methods. “All 
publicans are thieves”, had become a saying everywhere 
throughout the Empire. Among the Jews, moreover, they 
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were heartily despised for social and religious reasons. They 
worked for Rome and for the pagans. They were renegades, 
collaborators , and practically excommunicate. The Pharisees 
even claimed that a publican was incapable of repentance and, 
therefore, ol pardon. The drama Christ was enacting centred 
also on this: to them, certain categories of people were “the 
damned of the earth . Christ, however, made a point of 
recruiting the elect of his Kingdom among these damned. 
Such was the case with Matthew and Mary Magdalene. 

True enough, both of them had given up their sinful ways 

and had been converted. Yet, it was merely an additional 

scandal to extend the hope of the Kingdom of God to such 

people. The very thought of free access to the Kingdom for 

impure men and women enraged the hearts of the Pharisees, 

whose ideal was the ancient ideal of Josue: to wipe sinners 

from the face of the earth. In a word, Christ’s company was 
notorious. 

But, far from giving up this line of action, Christ claimed 

rather to justify it. How can we fail to believe that he was 

referring above all to Mary Magdalene and to Matthew in 

the parable which he one day proposed to the Pharisees? 

But tell me what you think; there was a man who had two 

sons, and when he went up to the first, and said, ‘Away with 

thee, my son, and work in my vineyard today,’ he answered: 

‘Not I,’ but he repented afterwards and went. Then he went 

up to the other, and said the like to him; and his answer was 

‘I will Sir’; but he did not go. Which of the two carried oui 

his fathers will? ‘The first,’ they said. And Jesus said to 

them, ‘Believe me, the publicans and the courtesans are farther 
on the road to God’s Kingdom than you.’ ” 

The Pharisees claimed to serve the Law, the first com- 
mandment of which is love, and they hated love. Mary 
Magdalene and Matthew had lived, heedlessly, outside die 
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Law up to the day when, having become converted to love, 
they fulfilled in love the Law and the prophets. Naturally, 
they had been converted. Matthew was no longer a publican. 
Mary Magdalene was no longer “a sinful woman in the 
city”. A conversion is a total break with that which is evil. 
Nevertheless, everything need not be bad in a sinful life. 
When an avaricious man loves money above all other things, 
he must cease loving it to become a Christian. But Mary 
Magdalene above all things had loved wisdom. She had been 
mistaken concerning the nature of wisdom and concerning 
the road whereby it is reached. She had placed her faith in 
Plato, believing that the road to wisdom is sensuality and the 
enjoyment of bodies and of dieir beauty. It was for this reason 
that she had been a courtesan. But even in her excesses, what 
she had eagerly sought was wisdom. This search was good, 
although the means used were bad. Her conversion consisted 
in the fact that, having at last found wisdom in the very 
person of Christ, Mary Magdalene had attached herself to 
him above all things and to the exclusion of everything else, 
because that which is loved the most is loved more than all 
the rest put together. If, however, she had not already loved 
wisdom, in her earlier days, she might not have recognized 
it. Once converted, she had not renounced wisdom any more 
than she had lost any part of her beauty or of her queenly 
manner. 

Thus it was very likely that Christ had Mary Magdalene 
definitely in mind when he spoke of the Queen of Saba, 
who had hastened from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon. He added: “And here there is more 
than Solomon.” Mary Magdalene, also, was more than a 
Queen of Saba. Oh, she had not denied Plato; she had found 
more than Plato. Henceforth, she would quench her thirst at 
the source itself of all wisdom. 
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How great was Christ s eloquence, whether speaking in 

public or in intimate conversation, we cannot conceive. Of 

this the Gospel gives us only a few hints. Once soldiers were 

sent with the order to arrest him. When the soldiers found 

him, in the Temple, he was engaged in talking to the multitude. 

The men-at-arms listened to him and returned. “Never has 

man spoken like this man, said they to their commanding 

officers as an excuse for not having arrested him. If you 

know how rigorous and imperative is a military mission, this 

reply is astounding, and surely it is the summit of eloquence 

to be able to charm military policemen armed with a warrant 
for arrest. 


On another occasion, after the Resurrection, Jesus, at 

first not letting himself be recognized, joined two disciples' on 

the road to Emmaus. As they walked along he talked to them. 

They later said, as though surprised at themselves for not 

having known him by this sign alone: “Was not our 

heart burning within us while he spoke to us along the 
way?” 


Oh no, Mary Magdalene had not denied Plato; she 
remembered Alcibiades’s praise of Socrates at the end of the 
Symposium , when the handsome aristocrat of Athens said con¬ 
cerning the greatest wise man of antiquity that he resembled 
the statues of Silenus, and that when diese were opened, there 
were found inside them figurines of the gods. Alcibiades added 
that Socrates resembled even more the divine Marsyas, whose 
melodies, were they played by a master flautist or by some 
clumsy girl flute player, are the only ones to enrapture the heart 
and, because they are divine, are the only ones to initiate those 
who are worthy of it into the friendship of the gods. “You ” 
said Alcibiades to Socrates, “enchant us more than Marsyas, 
not with the notes of a flute but with your words. Even when 
your words are reported by someone else, and even if that 
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someone else is a paltry fellow, we all feel deeply moved. We 
are possessed by gods.” 

Mary Magdalene had encountered, in a sublime realiza¬ 
tion, everything of which Plato had given her glimpses. 
Jesus, she knew, contained not only figurines of the gods, 
but divinity itself. This man whom she loved was God in 
person. His eloquence, which overcame the multitudes, made 
her heart burn within her; it was for her a music of words 
which initiated her in the friendship and contemplation of 
God. By it she was possessed. When she listened to 
Christ, she was tom away from herself and from every¬ 
thing around her. Nothing could distract her from this 
discourse. 


The fortunes of their journey and, probably, a great feast 
to be celebrated brought the caravan closer to Jerusalem. 
Mary Magdalene’s family owned there, at the very gates of 
the city, an estate and a large house, and quite naturally 
Jesus stopped at this house, where lived Martha and Lazarus, 
Mary Magdalene’s sister and brother. The place was called 
Bethany, near Jerusalem, exactly as Magdala was near Tiberias. 
This place and this family were to play an important part in 
Christ’s life, the part of friendship. 

Christ was in the house and Mary was sitting at his feet 
listening to his discourse. As for Martha, she was busy about 
the pressing tasks of the household and taking care of the 
numerous guests. Suddenly Martha stopped her activities, 
stopped them solemnly, and it seemed as though the sun 
itself was going to stand still in the heavens. “Lord,” said she, 
“is it no concern of yours that my sister has left me to serve 
alone? Tell her therefore to help me.” And Jesus replied, 
“Martha, Martha, you are anxious and troubled about many 
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things; and yet only one tiling is needful. Mary has chosen 
the best part, and it will not be taken from her.” 

Just as she serves as model for penitents and the converted, 
the Church has made Alary Alagdalene the patroness of souls 
devoted to contemplation. And with good reason: she had 
always longed for contemplation. Indeed, it is this very scene 
at Bethany, in which Martha busies herself and Mary remains 
seated near the Lord listening to his words, that has become 
the symbol of the two lives, the active life and the contempla¬ 
te e life, in the bosom of Christianity. “Martha bestirred 
herself, Mary feasted,” said Saint Augustine, underlining with 
a picturesque phrase the contrast between the two callings. 


How natural it is that Mary Magdalene should have been 
called to contemplation! The very accent of her soul was 
joy. She had shifted from sensual pleasure to contemplation, 
from the joys that perish to the joy which knows neither 
boundary nor term. A soul which prefers sorrow to joy will 
never be contemplative. True enough, you must choose 
between sensual pleasure and contemplation, and Plato’s 
mistake was to have believed that sensual pleasure could be 
a stage on the road to contemplation. It is rather an obstacle 
thereto. But Plato’s truth is that only souls equipped for joy 
are likewise equipped for contemplation. 

When she encountered the Christ, Mary Magdalene under¬ 
stood all this. She definitely made her choice against sensual 
pleasure and she looked upon her past life for what it was 
a life of sin which horrified her. But she did not deny joy.’ 
How could she have denied it when she felt herself thrill with 
happiness in all her being at the mere sight of die Christ her 
Lord and her Well-Beloved ? There is a chasm between sensual 
pleasure and contemplation, a chasm which must be cleared 
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with both feet; you cannot keep one foot on either brink. 
But it is a gross error indeed to conclude, when you are on 
the side of sensual pleasure, that the other side is the side of 
sadness. The other side is the side of the greater joy. 

A certain saintly nun used to envy prostitutes their really 
admirable designation as “daughters of joy”. Mary Magdalene 
was always a daughter of joy in contrast to her active sister, 

a “daughter of sorrow”. The contrast 
between the two sisters is thus deeper than we might imagine 
and rests upon a difference in nature as much as in vocation. 
It is altogether likely that Martha never understood anything 
about the Magdalene, neither about her first life of sensuality 
nor about her second life of contemplation. Like all reasonable, 
efficient people, Martha was against leisure and against joy. 

Oh, we make no reproaches against Martha; on the 
contrary, we are very pleased that she exists. But she 
reproached Mary Magdalene for doing nothing. With con¬ 
sistent partisanship, just as he had taken up Mary Magdalene’s 
defence against the Pharisee, Christ again takes up die defence 
of his Well-Beloved. “Martha, Martha, you are anxious and 
troubled about many things; and yet only one thing is needful. 
Mary has chosen the best part, and it will not be taken from 
her.” The useful things of this world will pass away, but the 
enjoyment of God, God himself, as ours and possessed by 
us, will never pass away. It is henceforth our final destiny. 
And the greatest tasks of active life have in the end no value 
except to the extent that they introduce us, through the 
service of God, into his joy. “Enter into the joy of your 
Lord.” Enter, do enter, for if you do not enter, you fail in 
everything, you fail yourself utterly. 

When the grace of contemplation is granted to a soul, it 
is that soul’s deepest ontological hunger which is at once 
both satisfied and stimulated. This is the reason for com- 


who was obviously 
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paring it so often to a banquet, a feast, a wedding. It is not 
contemplation that is hard; it is the repentance which neces¬ 
sarily precedes contemplation and which prepares the soul 
for it. Mary Magdalene remains a model for both. She is the 
heroine of the Christian Symposium. 

Mary Magdalene fulfilled, with the intense purity of a 
parable, John the Baptist’s prophecies. The greatest and the 
last of the prophets of the Old Alliance had said, pointing to 
Christ with his finger: “Behold the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sins of the world.” And at once Mary Magdalene 
became the model for the penitents and the converted of the 
New Alliance. John had said about Christ: “He is the bride¬ 
groom. Mary Magdalene at once became the model for 
contemplative souls and the Well-Beloved of the Canticle. 
Penitence freed the Magdalene from the sparkling Garden 
of the dream, which was no more than a mirage of the lost 
Paradise. Contemplation brought her into the Garden of that 
Dark Night where she held in her heart the very substance 
of her ^beatitude: Come into my garden, my sister, my 
spouse.” Veni in hortum meum , Soror mea Sponsa. 

Thus it was that at last wisdom was vindicated by all her 
children. 
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^ J LESSED is he who is not scandalized in me,” 
Christ had said to John s emissaries. Indeed everything began 
with scandal, a growing scandal, made worse by insolence, 
an intolerable scandal which, by one means or another, must 
be brought to an end. You doom yourself to understanding 
nothing about Christ’s Passion if you do not see that the 
trial of Jesus started at the very beginning of his public life 
and that every day the case was built up. Step by step for three 
years, from one end of Palestine to the other, the Pharisees 
followed Christ, watched him, questioned him, one eye on 
him and one eye on the Law, like relentless judges, and long 
before the Passion they had condemned him as impure. 

Thus Christ openly and seriously profaned the holiness 

of the Sabbath, going as far as to say, moreover, that the 

Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. That 

day was the day dedicated to God, and all servile tasks were 

strictly forbidden. It seemed that Christ deliberately healed 

the sick and the crippled on diat day. He even commanded 

them to carry their beds home with them when diey were 

cured. When he was reproached for these violations of Israel’s 

most sacred Law, Christ replied that he was the master, even 

of the Sabbath. Such insolence made the Pharisees beside 
themselves with rage. 

Nor did Christ have any greater respect for the Law 
regarding what was impure. Not only sexual contact but also 
contact with a leper, a corpse, a sepulchre, and many others 
placed a person in a state of legal impurity. What was more 
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serious, this legal impurity was contagious. The Law said: 
“Anything touched by him who is impure, will be sullied, 
and the person who shall touch him will remain impure until 
sunset.” 

In this matter the application of the Law created an 
obsession similar to the modern obsession over germs. One 
scarcely dared touch anything. From this point of view, Christ 
was truly frightful. He touched everything and allowed him¬ 
self to be touched by no matter whom. Here was the most 
anti-cellophane being imaginable. The Pharisees were out¬ 
raged at it, scandalized to the marrow of their bones. Christ 
not only did not hesitate to touch a sepulchre, but to take a 
corpse by the hand. Lepers in no way repelled him. But, 
above all, he let himself be touched by anyone who was in 
a state of legal impurity. He had even been seen to tolerate 
the anointing and the kissing of his feet by a public woman. 
Nor was this the only case. Instances were legion. For all 
this, he none the less frequently entered the Temple and he 
brazenly asked his opponents who, among them, could convict 

him of sin. 

It is true that, when Christ touched a corpse, the dead 
person came back to life. When he touched a leper, the leper 
was cured. And it was true that he claimed to have forgiven 
Mary Magdalene her sins, she who had kissed his feet. Just 
as he placed himself above the Sabbath, he placed himself 
above legal purity. He claimed to be himself the source of a 
higher purity, and he made it manifest through miracles. As 
though someone could be above the Law which came from 
God. These miracles were no more than a further insolence 
and impiety. They could only be the work of Beelzebub. 
These miracles, which won over the ignorant and credulous 
multitudes, were frankly annoying. Christ was impure; he 
should be cut off from the community of Israel, excom- 
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municated. The scandal had lasted long enough. The Law 
and the people of God must be defended against this impure 
one, the community must be protected against contact with 
him and its contagion. 


This is why Jesus was soon excommunicated by the 
religious authorities of Israel and lived under the weight of 
that terrible punishment which was called severance. This 
punishment included three steps. Christ quickly ran through 
the first two—separation and anathema. 

Separation was a severe warning. The condemned person 
was to be avoided, and no one could go nearer to him than a 
distance of four cubits. But anathema w r as a far more serious 
and severe penalty. The condemned person was officially 
execrated, consigned to the Devil, excluded from die Temple. 
He was forbidden to preach. It was a public sentence, meted 
out during die course of an assembly, and die terrible curse 
of Deuteronomy was read over the condemned: 

“Cursed shalt thou be in town and country . . . cursed 
in thy journey and cursed in thy coming home . . . Heaven 
above diee shall be bronze, and earth iron under diy feet . . . 
The Lord will make thee cower before die onslaught of thy 
enemies . . . and the carcass that is left of thee will be left 
for every bird in heaven and every beast on earth to prey 
upon, with none to drive them away . . . The Lord will drive 
thee distracted, all benighted and crazed in diy wits, till 
thou wilt grope diy way at noon like a blind man in the dark, 
and lose thyself; never a day when diou art not wronged and 
oppressed, and there shall be none to deliver diee . . . always 
thou wilt be suffering some wrong, always oppressed, till 
thou art numb with terror at the sights diy own eyes have 
witnessed.” 


F 
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But Christ filled the measure to overflowing. He paid no 
attention to any sentence, going and coming, teaching among 
the people, always followed by a vast crowd the enthusiasm 
of which he kindled by his words and his miracles and which 
built around him a living rampart. He even dared enter and 
take his place in the Temple, soiling with his presence the 
holy outer sanctuary. He was impure, an outcast, but more 
than this, he was a rebel. He kept on, he persevered, he 
exaggerated, he doubled the scandal. He gave the scandal 
enormous proportions, he blew it up to his heart’s content, 
just as you blow up a child’s balloon in order finally to have 
it burst in the very noses of those holding on to it. 

Such situations cannot last indefinitely. At the end there 
is always a victor and a vanquished. The moment arrived 
when it was even forbidden to call oneself Jesus’s disciple on 
pain of being excluded from the Synagogue. There were 
several attempts at stoning Christ, but each time he 
mysteriously escaped, to the point that there was a question 
whether he did not have at his disposal all the craft of the 
Devil. Remaining in Jerusalem was no longer safe for him, 
and he took care not to dwell there. In short, here was a 
man whose every move was watched, who knew—and all 
those around him knew—that the slightest mistake would 
put him in danger of death as impure, impious, blasphemous, 
and a rebel. 

He had on his side the people’s enthusiasm, but he knew 
how fragile this was; a few sincere disciples—not all of them 
reliable—of whose faint-heartedness he was aware; women 
completely devoted to him, but for all that women. He had 
against him all the powers in his country: the higher clergy, 
the politicians, the rich, the Pharisees. Between them and him 
it was a struggle to the death. If in this fight without quarter 
Christ should win, they would lose everything: their prestige, 
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their authority, their employment. In defending the Law, 
they were defending themselves, for the plain threat to them 
was that they would become nothing whereas they were 
everything. Only the Roman power remained to him, at once 
distant and neutral, but he did not rely on it. He knew himself 
and wanted himself to be alone before his enemies. When 
you understand this, you realize the greatness of this man’s 
courage, the boldness of his insolence. 
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“Blessed is he who is not scandalized in me.” 

Through love Mary Magdalene entered into Christ’s 
scandal. Her conversion was for her a promotion into the 
tragic order. Throughout the Gospel we follow her, plunging 
ever deeper into the tragedy, between the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist and the martyrdom of Jesus. She knew that 
prophets die and that their death is cruel. She knew that 
Jesus would die. She was like a woman who carries a child 
within her womb. In the vitals of her love there throbbed 
already the cruel foreboding of her Well-Beloved’s death. 
She knew that this grievous fruit would see the light of day, 
and that he whom she loved with all her being would soon 
be no more than a corpse. If it is proper to say that before her 
conversion Mary Magdalene had been Phryne, it is even more 
accurate to say of her that after her conversion she was 
Antigone, a Christian Antigone, more true, even more 
touching and more tragic than the most pathetic of Greek 
heroines. Mary Magdalene loved Christ with all the ardour 
of her great soul, but now she saw him only in the shadow of 
the cross. Henceforth, the whole direction of her life was 
guided by the obsession of the Hero’s burial place. 

However beautiful may be the unfolding of die Mary- 
Magdalene-Antigone theme, it is even more true than beauti¬ 
ful. And indeed, to remain human, Mary Magdalene’s part is 
even more difficult to play than Antigone’s. Strain it ever so 
little and it becomes sadistic. For, after all, Christ was at that 
moment fully alive, radiant with strength, with life, and with 
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genius. To see him endlessly from that moment on in the 
state of a corpse might have provoked worse aberrations and 
a condition of soul perhaps not unlike Salome’s, when she 
demanded that the head of the Precursor be brought to her 
upon a platter. There is certainly in women’s sensibility 
sufficient to build up such an obsession. They are naturally 
cruel towards those whom they love, but that is not the best 
side of them, and Mary Magdalene’s love belongs in the realm 
of the Holy Ghost, not of a psychiatrist. 

Christ’s approaching death was not an eventuality for 
Mary Magdalene, a dreadful eventuality indeed, but one 
which she might hope would not materialize—as death would 
be to a soldier who is entering combat. You may always 
think that he may come out of it alive, and he himself hopes 
so too. Christ’s forthcoming death was an implacable certainty, 
like the death of a condemned man whose execution is settled 
in advance and daily is closer at hand. It was in this sense 
and no other that Christ endlessly and with increasing clarity 
spoke of it. It direw the Apostles into overwhelming sadness, 
or, more often, they did not understand. They ignored his 
words as if they were hidden before diem under a veil. Mary 
Magdalene, however, understood his words and felt them 
cruelly in the flesh of her love. Her heart’s eye pierced the 
veil. She had understood not only that what Christ said was 
true, but that it was needful that it should be dius. The 
outcome might horrify her, yet how could she turn her 
thoughts and her heart away from it? She knew that it was 
not only inevitable but necessary. 

Above all she loved. It is not said that she never revolted 
against the terrible fate in store for her Well-Beloved. It is not 
said diat she did not do everything to avert it. It is not said 
that she did not do everything to urge Christ to flee far from his 
enemies, to escape their hatred, just as he had been taken away 
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into Egypt in his childhood. But if she did everything to have 
Christ renounce his destiny of blood, she failed; that is all. 

The Gospels report a scene between Christ and Peter as 
violent as it is strange, which proves to us that something 
had indeed been attempted to divert Christ from the cross 
and from his death. “And now he began to make it known 
to them that the Son of Man must be much ill-used, and be 
rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
put to death, and rise again after three days. This he told 
them openly; whereupon Peter, drawing him to his side, fell 
to reproaching him. But he turned about, and, seeing his 
disciples there, rebuked Peter. ‘Back, Satan,’ he said, ‘these 
thoughts of thine are man’s, not God’s.’ And he called the 
disciples to him, and the multitude with them, and said to 
them, ‘If any man has a mind to come my way, let him 
renounce self, and take up his cross, and follow me.’ ” 

This scene is so violent that it dispels all doubt regarding 
Christ’s determination to cut himself off from anyone who 
might deflect him from his destiny of blood. He would 
equally well have cut himself off from Mary Magdalene. Had 
she attempted to make a suggestion to him similar to Peter’s, 
there is not the slightest doubt that he would have answered 
her: “Back, Satan, you are a scandal to me.” What woman 
who loves truly and totally would not be terrified to hear 
such harsh words from the mouth of her Well-Beloved ? 

Mary Magdalene had the choice either of losing Christ’s 
love, which was more precious to her than all other things, 
to become a scandal for him which he would have thrust 
away as if it were Satan; or else accept fully in her heart and 
will that Christ should fulfil his mission to the end, a mission 
that essentially included his death upon the cross of which 
he spoke more and more frequently. 

Surely it was not easy to love Christ. When Christ said 
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that whoever wished to be his disciple must take up his cross 
and follow him, he did not say it for Mary Magdalene. Indif¬ 
ferent Christians, Christians, that is, without much love, may 
find it very hard to have to carry the cross. This was not what 
Mary Magdalene found hard. Gladly would she have died in 
Christ’s place. What she found atrociously hard was that it 
was impossible for her to take that place. No one could take 
Christ s place upon the cross, no one, not even she. That 
Christ should have demanded Mary Magdalene’s love to accept 
this in the very name of that love was as though you were to 
ask a mother to allow her child to be killed for love of him. 
Mary Magdalene’s cross was the love itself which she had for 
Christ, torn between horror and obedience. This woman 
loved beyond anything we can imagine. The curse of Deuter¬ 


onomy fell upon her as well and with all its weight. Terror 

made her numb at the sights her eyes witnessed. The Christian 

Antigone beheld the cross through the eyes of her obedient 
love. 


Mary Magdalene’s love for Christ did not lay down the 
law, it obeyed. It was the opposite of a romantic love. How¬ 
ever cruel it might be to her heart, her love obeyed the same 
will as did Christ himself. Christ and the Magdalene both 
moved forward at the same pace towards Calvary, whereas 
the Apostles did not know where they were going. Just as he 
had imparted his love to Mary Magdalene, Christ also had 
imparted to her his courage. Of course Christ was afraid, but 
he controlled his fear. So also there was in Mary Magdalene 
a greater love, aware of all the horror in the catastrophe 
which was coming apace, that led her, instead of deflecting 
Christ from his mission, rather to remain at his side to the 
end, and, like him because of a love stronger than fear, to 
give him until the end the support of her clear-sighted loyalty. 
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At that time, for the sake of more tranquillity, Christ had 
left Judea, gone across the Jordan, and had established him¬ 
self at the spot where John the Baptist had baptized, on the 
edge of the desert. There he received a message from Martha 
and Mary: “Lord, he whom you love is sick.” It is moving 
to see that this was their description of their brother Lazarus. 
It is even more moving to see that they did not ask Christ 
to come back; they left that to his friendship, but they knew, 
likewise, that one does not ask a man to risk his life for 
friendship. It is up to him to know what he should do. And 
certainly Christ would be risking his life were he to reappear 
in Judea. 

It is not less striking to see that in Jesus’s entourage, 
among the Apostles, at this news of Lazarus’s illness, no one 
spoke of returning to Bethany. Where they were, they were 
safe: let them remain there. At first Jesus seemed to play the 
same game. He did not stir from the place where he was 
and remained there two days longer. After two days, he said: 
“Let us return to Judea.” Whereupon the disciples objected: 
“Master, just now the Jews wanted to stone you to death, 
and you return there . . .” Christ replied enigmatically: “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day? If a man walks in the 
daytime, he does not fall because he sees the lights of this 
world. But if he walks during the night, he falls because he 
no longer has any light within him.” 

These words of Christ are a fresh allusion to his own 
fate, which he knew had been traced out beforehand. He 
must neither anticipate it (that is why he waited two days) 
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nor delay it (that is why he must now be on his way). During 
these last days which preceded his Passion Christ gives us 
the impression of a man constantly glancing at his watch. He 
calculates the time of his death as one would calculate the 
time of an eclipse: if one of the diree heavenly bodies is early 
or late, there will not be any eclipse. Or, like a hunter on the 
alert, to be sure that he will see the boar break from cover. 


He has an appointment and he is in danger of missing it, just 
as much if he arrives too early as too late. He must die, but it 
is important not only that he die. He must die in fulfilling 
die prophecies, that is to say, for the feast of the Passover. 


This preoccupation widi the hour is the dominant preoccupa¬ 
tion of those condemned to death. They never stop asking 
what time it is. 


Christ added: Lazarus, our friend, sleeps. But I am going 
to waken him.” Then the disciples countered: “Lord, if he 
sleeps, he will recover.” Jesus spoke openly: “Lazarus is dead 
and I rejoice—for you, that you may have the faith—not to 
have been there.” Thomas, the man who saw things as they 
were, upon whom you could not impose, drew the practical 
conclusion from this decision of Christ’s. “Well then, let us 
also go and die with him.” 


This comment by the most clear-thinking of the Apostles 
gives us the atmosphere of the journey back towards Jerusa¬ 
lem. Every step Jesus took brought him closer to his death. 
He knew he would never return. He knew he would never 
again see die country he was leaving, where John the Baptist 
had preached, where he himself began his public life, this 
wilderness where he had been tempted by the Devil, the 
river in which he had been baptized and where the heavens 
had opened above him. Every time he passed a spring along 
the wayside, or the shadow of a palm tree, he bade a final 
farewell to the sweetness of living. Death’s brilliant light 
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discloses the tenderness of a landscape, and, in this light, a 
child’s smile can move to tears. 

As long as we are not conscious of the fact that we are 
going to die, all our movements are hut comings and goings; 
then the day comes when death wipes out the world behind 
us. Jesus had reached this point. At the height of his powers, 
he was going to leave this world, and that is why this world 
had never before seemed more beautiful to him. It was the 
season when the spring rains cause to blossom along the road 
and throughout all the desert tiny flowers of vivid hue, which 
make the countryside a sparkling carpet; and in the evening, 
just after the sun has set, sweet scents rise up in waves, so 
violent they dizzy you. 

Meanwhile Jesus was going forward to his friend Lazarus, 
who was dead and whose body was beginning to rot in its 
tomb. All Christ’s behaviour at this juncture is paradoxical, 
beyond understanding, counter to common sense. We might 
have understood that in journeying to the bedside of a dying 
friend, Christ should have hastened to Bethany, even at the 
risk of falling into his enemies’ hands: no, at that moment, 
Christ bided his time and lingered. But what is utterly beyond 
our comprehension is that the moment Lazarus was dead, 
Christ should have started on his way, knowing full well 
that he would find nothing more than a sepulchre which 
had been closed for four days. Then it was that Judas must 
have thought him completely out of his mind. You do not 
venture your life and the lives of your friends for the sake of 
meditating over a grave. 

Christ, however, decided what he should do, not on the 
basis of ordinary sense, but on the basis of fulfilling his 
mission. Other heroes face an event which confronts them, 
bend it to their wills, force the issue in the direction of their 
own desires. But when the event has taken place, no one is 
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capable of doing anything about it. Christ goes further. It 

he is risking his life, it is not to prevent Lazarus’s death, it 

is not even to pay to his body the last duties of piety; it is 

to cast doubt upon the accomplished event, to reopen the 

debate between life and deadi, to extend even unto death the 

domain of hope, which until that moment had its boundary 

short of death; it is loudly to dispute death as an accomplished 
fact. 

For Christ, there was not, there never would be any 
accomplished fact. He forever dominated the event, even the 
accomplished event. He argued it, questioned its existence, 
and even did away with it. 

Judas said: “This man is a fool to risk his life for a dead 

person. What is finished, is finished.” And he felt himself 

released from all loyalty towards a man who was unwilling 

to remain within the boundaries of what is possible on this 
earth. 

Thomas understood no better. But whether insane or not, 
Christ was a man who fully deserved to be followed. He 
would let himself be killed along with him. 

Christ hastened his pace towards Jerusalem. He was going 
to show men what the power of love could accomplish against 
death. It was that of which he thought along the way. He 
was going to show that love had no more boundaries, that it 
upsets all predetermined things, that death like sin is a country 
conquered by love. However far one may have been drawn 
within it, one can return therefrom, one returns therefrom. 
He was going to show that he is also the King of Hades. 


And yet, as always, everything began in the most natural 
way in the world. Jesus arrived at Bethany, near Jerusalem. 
In such Oriental villages, the outskirts of which are always 
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overrun with playing children and gossiping men, people are 
seen coming from afar and are recognized long before they 
arrive. Someone ran to Martha’s house to tell her that Jesus 
was there, and those who went out to meet Christ informed 
him that Lazarus was already dead and had been buried for 
four days. Martha joined him even before he had entered the 
village. It was better that Christ should know that the house 
was full of persons from Jerusalem among whom a certain 
number were his enemies. 

When she greeted Christ, Martha said these words, which 
may have been a reproach: “Lord, had you been there, my 
brother would not be dead.” Christ replied: “Your brother 
will rise from the dead.” “Oh, I know indeed that he will 
rise at the general resurrection, on the last day.” And Jesus 
replied: “Well, believe me, Martha, neither life nor death— 
at least what we call by these names—any longer amount to 
anything for anyone. No longer are there the dead on one 
side and the living on the other. There are those who believe 
in me, and those who do not believe. Those who believe in 
me, dead or living, live, for I am, I myself, the resurrection 
and the life: those no longer live in time and they already 
rejoice in life everlasting. The dead, the true dead, forever 
lost to life, cut off from any resurrection, are those who do 
not believe in me.” 

And, like a worriment of friendship, just as one never 
tires of hearing it said that one is loved: “And do you believe 
this ? you, yourself?” “Yes, Lord,” said she, I believe that 
you are the Christ, the Son of the living God, who have come 
into this world.” 

Christ asserted his triumph before making it manifest. 
Before he had forgiven Mary Magdalene her sins, he had laid 
claim to all wisdom and all purity, uniting them one to the 
other, these hostile sisters, in his love. Before bringing his 
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brother Lazarus back to life, Christ laid claim to sovereign 
dominion over life and over death, and he forever reconciled 
these two enemies in faith. Martha went alone into the house 


and, seeking out Mary, whispered to her, so that only she 
might hear: “The master is without and asks for you.” 

Mary at once arose and hastened out dirough the door. 
When she greeted Christ, and so that all could see, she cast her¬ 
self at his feet in the gesture that had become so usual for her. 


Her mourning burst forth in the same reproach as Martha’s: 
“Lord, had you been there, my brother would not be dead.” 


It was now four days since Lazarus had been in the tomb, 
and his sisters had not ceased to weep for him. How often, 
during the three long nights of mourning, must this sentence 
have recurred in their lamentations, so that now it had become 


their first greeting. Their thoughts had ceaselessly shifted 
from Lazarus dead to Jesus, his friend, who was not there. 
Oh, why had he not been there to save his friend from death ? 


He, who had healed and saved from death so many people 
who meant nothing to him, why had he not been there to 
save from death one who was his friend ? And, just as she had 
the first time, in the house of Simon the Pharisee, Mary 
Magdalene burst into tears. 


How different was Christ’s attitude towards her titan that 
he had shown towards Martha. This time he explained nothing. 
He promised nothing. To Mary he never spoke in any language 
but diat of love, and, seeing her weep, he felt the most violent 
compassion. The Gospel says: “When . . . Jesus saw her 
weeping ... he groaned in spirit and was troubled, and said, 
‘Where have you laid him?’ They said to him, ‘Lord, come 
and see.’ And Jesus wept.” 

Blessed be those groans and those tears. The Gospel tells 
us of only one other occasion on which Christ wept; this 
was several days later, over Jerusalem. In weeping, however, 
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on the coming ruin of the City of Kings, Christ did not 
cease to be a hero. It was as a military leader who has just 
lost his battle that he was most stricken at heart. Whereas 
here he has never been closer to us. His heart was touched 
in his own personal relations, and the tears of Mary Mag¬ 
dalene made him a man like ourselves. Ever kingly, of course, 
for his compassion was not to be stolen from him. Nothing 
can be stolen from Christ. He gives everything. 

The Virgin Mary it was who had been the minister of 
God’s Incarnation and who, by giving him a body, had 
revealed God to men. But it was Mary Magdalene who, more 
than any other, revealed the tenderness of his humanity. 
How wonderful that Christ should have been as far from 
any stoicism as he was from any puritanism. He outside of 
whom there is no holiness deigned to sanctify our tears as 
he blessed the wine of our store rooms. You must love life 
with its humble joys in order to feel the pain of a friend’s 
death. 

About this the Jews were not mistaken. They were there 
to observe the least of his actions. Those who were in the 
house went out with Mary, thinking that she was going to 
the tomb. And there they saw Jesus, their staunch enemy, 
the very sight of whom left them breathless. Very well did 
he know this wonderful power he had over them—leaving 
them breathless. On every occasion he exercised it to the 
full. He even profited by it, since by astounding them he 
escaped them. Each time they were so much surprised that 
they did not dare arrest him. Only afterwards did they them¬ 
selves realize how silly had been their position. They would 
promise themselves that they would not be caught that way 
again and that they would do better next time. And next time 
they were again overwhelmed by the event of his presence. 

One of Christ’s great powers was that he never allowed 
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his enemies to shape his own life. At that very moment what 
mattered to him was not his enemies or the prying hatred of 
their glances which gleamed around him like sword blades. 
What mattered uniquely for him was this woman at his feet, 
crying, and in the emotion of his own compassion, he also* 
wept. When he saw this, Judas must have found him cowardly 
and the Jews must have found him weak. “See how he loved 
Lazarus, said someone. But others said: ''Could he not, he 

who has opened the eyes of a man born blind, could he not 
have prevented his friend from dying?” 

Acknowledging his love, they cast a doubt on his power. 
Jesus was going to show them that nothing in the world is 
more powerful than the power of his love. The rest of us, 
mere men, withhold our tears and harden ourselves against 
ourselves only because we are weak. Even more than of our 
tears, we are ashamed of our impotence. A man who weeps 
is like a soldier who lays aside his weapons. 

Christ can weep without shame. He does not cry like 

one who is defeated. He cries through compassion. But his 

pity is all-powerful. Christ hated the death of Lazarus which 

turned the body of his young friend into putrefaction. Christ 

hated the mourning which veiled the eyes of his Well-Beloved 

with tears. That was why he himself wept. But his hatred was 

effective: He would make death retreat, he would wipe 
mourning away in joy. v 


Once again Jesus groaned and drew near to the place of 
burial., It was a cave sealed by a millstone. “Remove the 

stone,” said Jesus. Martha objected: “Lord, this is the fourth 
day since he is dead, already he decays.” 

Whereupon Jesus replied: “Have I not told you that if 
you believe you will see the glory of God ?” The stone was 
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removed. Jesus lifted his eyes and said: “Father, thank you 
for having heard me. I know that you always listen to me, 
and what I am saying is for those who stand around me, and 
that they may believe that you have sent me.” 

Then, in a powerful voice, he cried out: “Lazarus, come 
forth.” 

Suddenly he who was dead appeared. He stood there, 
rigid like a white column against the night of the tomb. His 
feet and his hands were bound with bandages and his face 
was covered with a cloth. The sudden appearance of this 
standing mummy froze everyone with dismay. What did this 
ghost want, and why did he come back to the light? No one 
dared come close. It was impossible to believe in the living 
reality of this ghost. “Come, come,” said Jesus impatiently, 
“unbind him and let him go.” This voice which commanded 
death and life furnished the spectators widi the strength they 
needed to obey. Martha and Mary, who had tied the bandages, 
undid them, laying bare the throbbing nakedness of the body 
restored to life. 


If there are two acts which perfectly define the Hero of 
the Gospel, they are surely the forgiveness of Mary Magdalene 
and the resurrection of her brother, Lazarus. Both acts have 
a complementary meaning, and, on each occasion, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene plays the part of principal partner. Now the Hero is 
perfectly defined in all his stature. He has revealed himself 
wholly, in relation to mere bystanders, in relation to his 
enemies and his friends. We know who Christ is, what he 
loves, what he hates: that he hates death and evil, that he 
loves wisdom and life, and purity as a condition of one and 
of the other. And he hates above all a purity which prevents 
any wisdom and condemns any life. We know what he wants. 
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We know that nothing will stop him and that nothing will 
happen to him that he has not himself willed. We know that 
he has dominion over death, not only to the point of stopping 
it, but even to the point of making death turn back and of 
seizing from between its jaws its redolent prey. We know that 
he also forgives sins. From henceforth he has" pushed back the 
boundaries of tragedy. He casts a doubt and a question over 
the catastrophe, no matter what catastrophe. Truth to tell, for 
him there cannot be any catastrophe. He rules fate itself and 
he turns it inside out when he wishes. With him, nothing is 
secure, nothing is lost. Everything he does is as fresh Ts a 
child s glance. No hero has ever pushed the adventure so far, 
precisely because he is the absolute sovereign of nature. 
There is no law above him. The laws obey him. 


It was of exactly this generous and this all-powerful 
freedom that Mary Magdalene had always dreamed. But the 
reality was more precious and more beautiful than the dream. 


G 
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Lazarus s resurrection had thrown the enemy camp into 

consternation and confusion. This striking manifestation of 

omnipotence had not done away with hatred, though it had 

disarmed it. Could one ever get the better of such a man? 

The Pharisees and the chief priests held a council at least to 

share their dire forebodings and sum up the situation. It was 
calamitous. 

Everyone knew of Christ’s friendship for Lazarus and his 
two sisters. Everyone knew that as the result of a severe illness 
Lazarus had died. Since this family had a great deal of influ¬ 
ence, everyone had gone to the young man’s burial. Hence 
everyone knew that Lazarus had been solemnly placed in his 
shroud. Everyone knew his burial place. During the days 
following, the whole city had visited the two sisters, had gone 
with them to mourn before the sepulchre. Then Jesus had 
arrived in full daylight without sending word of his coming. 
The house had been full of people, and all these people had 
gone out to meet him. No one could say that there had been 
trickery. All these people had seen the tomb opened, had 
smelt the odour of corruption which it exhaled. And suddenly 
each of them had seen, seen with his own eyes, without the 
least possible doubt, each had seen the man who had died 
four days earlier reappear at Christ’s summons and take his 
place again amongst the living. He was there in his own 
house, a step away from Jerusalem, eating and drinking, 
entertaining his friends and the crowd which came to con¬ 
gratulate him, to look at him, to touch him, to exclaim at the 
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miracle. All Jerusalem, princes and populace, was attending 

this feast that Lazarus was holding at his home, open to one 

and all ever since his resurrection. And each evening, from 

the road, you could see the lights and hear the music.’ What 
a scandal. 


In a word, this inopportune resurrection upset everything. 
The multitude talked of nothing else. You could no longer 
be sure of anybody. Despite the excommunications thundered 
against Christ and those who followed him, even a few 
Doctors of the Law had let themselves be v on over. They 
did not dare declare themselves openly, but they had become 
unreliable. Secretly they betrayed the cause of Israel, a shame¬ 
ful thing indeed. Suspicion was attached to Joseph of 
Arimathea, to Nicodemus, and to several others. 


As for Christ, if only it were possible to lay hands upon 
him! But he was on guard and slipped out of your grasp 
like an eel, here today and there tomorrow. If only he were 
willing to hide altogether, to disappear once and for all. Soon 
everything would be back to normal, and he would end by 
being forgotten. But to every prudence he joined every 
boldness. It was hoped that he would not come to Jerusalem 
for the feast of Passover, yet he had already arrived at Bethany 
at Jerusalem’s very gates. Tomorrow he would enter the 
city. Everyone expected him there. From one day to another 
from one hour to another, he could unleash an uprising’ 
overthrow the government of Israel, cast his enemies into 
prison, hang them summarily, proclaim Israel’s independence 
preach a holy war, involving the entire nation in the maddest 
adventure. Did he not have people call him “Son of David”? 
And did he not claim not only the inheritance of the Kings 
of Lrael but the title of Messias? He even dared put himself 
above Moses and Abraham and make himself God’s equal. 
Lverydnng was lost if a stop was not put to this crazy business. 
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The Romans were not jokers and would not tolerate disorder. 

They would come with an army and destroy this nation. All 

the patient toil to maintain a steady and difficult equilibrium 

between national aspirations and foreign demands would be 

swept away by an irresponsible fool who aroused and agitated 

the people, perhaps without himself knowing where he was 
leading it. 

All these unhappily well-established considerations built 
up a most discouraging picture. But under such dramatic 
circumstances, it is not unusual to see a man arise, a pre¬ 
destined man, and one fit to meet die situation. Israel had the 
good fortune to possess that man. Luckily it even happened 
that he was High Priest for that year, meaning that he occupied 
the highest place in the magistracy of the State. Hence it was 
natural that, more than any other, he should have at heart 
the common good and that he should have, with the ability 
necessary to his high functions, the courage to make prompt 
and effective decisions. Such a man at such a moment in this 
position merely proved that God had not abandoned His 
people. This man’s name was Caiphas. 


Having let each of his people say his say, die High Priest 
arose with that slowness and diat caution which is often the 
mark of high ecclesiastical dignitaries. His glance—inflexibly 
sweet—took in the assembly. He waited for silence to fall 
and then even a little longer, well to mark off his contribution 
from all that had been said before and to give it appropriate 
authority. “You don’t understand this at all,” said he in a 
slow, firm voice. “I have a thought and I should like you to 
share it. I find it just and salutary, when an individual puts 
the nation in peril, to sacrifice that individual to the common 
good. Under the circumstances the necessary solution is that 
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one man alone die rather than have the entire nation 

These words, so simple and expressing no more than the 
long cherished wishes of each of those present, yet had the 
magic effect of an oracle. God had spoken through the lips 
of H is High Priest. It remained only to enter the realm of 
execution: They would kill Christ. As for Lazarus, embar¬ 
rassing witness of his power, he likewise would be killed 
when the occasion arose. This was what had been decided: 
Christ was to be killed. 

Thus a warrant for his arrest was published, by virtue of 
which anyone who knew where Christ was was obligated to 
denounce him in order that he might at once be arrested. This 
warrant was posted everywhere, just as today we see posted 
descriptions of some especially dangerous evil-doer. Christ 
had been solemnly placed outside the Law, and every citizen 
should take sides with the Law against him. Such was the 
reply to the insolent miracle at Bethany. 

This open and henceforth pitiless conflict between the 
marvellous wonder-worker and all the civil and religious 
authorities of his nation set all tongues wagging. Crowds 
love times of uneasiness and that thrilling moment when 
everyone asks what is going to happen. During those bright 
spring days, the roads of Judea were thick with pilgrims on 
their way towards Jerusalem, there to perform their devotions 
at the time of the feast of the Passover. The city was jammed 
with people. Crowds stood all day in the outer sanctuary of 
the Temple, and one question flew from mouth to mouth: 
“What do you think? For the day of the feast? Will he come 
or will he not?” If he came, there would be a fine show, and 
the crowd was already prepared to play in this show whatever 
part the principal antagonists might be willing to allocate to it. 

The game had been skilfully played. Were he not to 
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come, he would admit that he was afraid, and a man who 
admits his fear also admits that he is wrong. Over and above 
that, he would fail in the duty of every good Jew to celebrate 
the Passover at Jerusalem. Would he dare come? 

It was no longer possible for anyone to stop the course of 
events, for anyone except Christ himself. Yet it was obvious 
enough that he did not w’ant to do this. His only care was to 
remain above events, even though he remained the stake at 
play. The challenge had been hurled and no one could prevent 
its being followed by a duel to the death. The period of 
deliberation and counsel was over on both sides. Decisions 
had been reached. Their execution was beginning. 

During the short succession of days which separated him 
from his death, Christ’s abilities at manoeuvring were striking. 
He acted and spoke like a man waging war. All his behaviour 
is a wondrous mixture of boldness and of prudence, a little 
prudence as against much boldness, like the campaign of a 
great general. He harried die enemy and gave him no time 
to catch his breath, himself always choosing the spot and the 
hour. He would strike a great blow which aroused the enthu¬ 
siasm of his friends and of the multitude and which exasperated 
his enemies. Then, at once, he would disengage himself and 
withdraw. For instance, after die resurrection of Lazarus, he 
did not remain at Bethany but went to Ephraim, a half-day’s 
journey north-east of Jerusalem, on the edge of die desert, 
where a small band easily can lose itself and disappear within 
a few minutes. 


« 
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However courageous a person may be, he never will set 
a cheap price upon his life, unless he is unaware of the 
danger he runs. But the most courageous of men trembles 
much more for the life of a loved one than for his own. 
Learning that Christ had been condemned to death, Mary 
Magdalene began to tremble. Her brother also was in danger, 
but he could hide, take his precautions. It was Christ above 
all who ran the greatest danger. And he would not hide forever. 

Martha, who had no imagination, reassured herself more 
easily. After all, Christ had sufficiently shown his power, even 
over death, so as to make it futile now to be afraid of death 
for him and even for Lazarus. Surely, to fear tliis w 7 as to lack 
faith. As for Lazarus, it sufficed him to feel that he was 
alive in order to be reassured. 

Mary Magdalene meanwhile continued steadily to fear the 
w °rst. Her love warned her that the whole business would 
end badly. Her love and her experience. After all, she knew 
the Pharisees wellj she had not long before felt the weight of 
their hatred in her lovely hands, she had a thousand times 
borne upon her face the glances of these vipers. All of her 
scandalous adolescence had been spent in defying and exasper¬ 
ating their indignation. But she w^as no fool. She knew that 
they were vipers—all those Pharisees, garbed in their justice 
and that they wmuld pour out their venom only in the 
flesh of their enemy. When the venom reaches the heart, the 
heart ceases to beat. She could not prevent herself believing 
that Christ was going to die. However much you might 
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reproach her for this presentiment, calling it a lack of con- 
fidence, she could not help feeling it. It was not a lack of 
confidence; in her it was a manifestation of the prophetic 
instinct. She did not in the least doubt Christ’s divine power. 
She had merely entered deeply enough into his love to divine 
its tragic necessities. She knew that in him love had command 

of power and that the time was growing near when love 
would prevent power from its exercise. 


New s came from Jerusalem. The excitement aroused there 
by Lazarus’s resurrection was ever at fever pitch. The whole 
city was simmering with enthusiasm and heated emotion. If 
Mary Magdalene was fearful, the Pharisees were even more 
so. They had excommunicated Christ, had made him an 
outlaw, had hurled at him a warrant for arrest, but they 
knew that they would not be obeyed, that the people were 
likely to revolt if their prophet had hands laid upon him, 
that as long as Christ remained in the midst of the multitude, 
that multitude would constitute his impregnable bulwark. 
The only way to seize him was to take hold of him when he . 
would be alone and in a lonely place. A betrayal was needed. 
They would be happy indeed to reward the traitor, but he 
did not appear. The struggle would be hard. Its outcome 
remained in doubt. Yet there was no longer any choice. To 
let things go was to invite revolution. To cut them short 
was also to risk revolution, but less certainly. 

Christ was in this situation: no one knew whether he 
would spend die following night upon the throne of Israel 
or upon a gibbet. Throne or gibbet , these two images haunted 
the dreams of the multitude. The moment was delicious and 
terrible. The moment when Caesar would cross the Rubicon, 
when Bonaparte’s grenadiers would invade the precincts of 
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the Assembly, when Mussolini would march on Rome. It 
was the moment when a man born to command shows his full 
stature. If he hesitates he is lost. If he acts promptly he has won. 


It was in such circumstances that lesus, leaving Ephraim, 

took the highway towards lerusalem. Men would learn who 
he was. 









Always, and now more than ever, Christ refused to play a 
part which he had not chosen. To some people this reserve 
may have seemed faint-hearted or frivolous. It was merely 
Christ s obstinate refusal to impersonate someone he was not. 
On other occasions he gave the appearance of grasping the 
role open to him, he seemed to take the initiative boldly. 
Suddenly he would stop short. When you see him striding 
ahead m this fashion, he seems like a rash adventurer who 
will shatter everything. Then, when you see him stand aside, 

. a inconsistent, perhaps 

spmeiess. Neither Caesar nor Bonaparte acted in such a way. 

When the wine of triumph is drawn, it must be drunk. This 

man drew the wine, filled the cup to overflowing, then turned 

away from the full cup. He showed all the daring of a great 

captain and he failed in the ultimate daring: he did not embrace 
victory. 

This it must have been which in the end turned Judas 
from him. 

Christ perfectly well knew that between him and his 
enemies tie stake was his own life. On every occasion lie 
ventured it, but he arranged matters in such fashion that, in 
tie end, his enemies ventured nothing. It was like Russian 
roulette where the stakes are all on one side. In such a game 
he who bets always ends up by losing. This, Judas could not 
understand. He would have liked Christ to break his enemies 
a the risk of being broken himself, but he wanted the stakes 
s ared. How Judas would have loved to hang the Pharisees 
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summarily and, in Christ’s temporal Kingdom, be his minister 
of Justice. Yes, justice, for justice administered in a certain 
way has always been more profitable than the treasury, and 
leaves no spoor behind it. 

Christ and Judas could no longer agree. For Judas it was 
a question of winning the game even if the opponent must 
be liquidated. For Christ it was always a question of winning 
over the opponent at the risk of losing all that was at stake. 
Confronted with this unconcern for victory, Judas was in the 
end to shift over to the winning and undefeatable opponent. 

There was always a difference of understanding between 
Christ and his Apostles with regard to the meaning of his 
mission. They and he did not interpret it in the same way. 
From the outset and throughout his public life, Christ claimed 
the title of Messias, of Son of David, of one sent by the Lord 
to re-establish the Kingdom of Israel. For the Jews who were 
Christ’s contemporaries, all these titles of necessity called to 
mind a temporal hope. The Kingdom of Israel was an earthly 
kingdom which must be restored in its omnipotence. To it 
had been promised the domination of the earth from one end 
to the other. For the Jews, heedful of the wondrous promises 
God had made their people, there could be no doubt that 
the Messias would take back from Rome the Empire of the 
world in order to give it to them. To proclaim oneself the 
Messias and to prove that one was such should first of all 
consist in endorsing responsibility for this conquest and in 
bringing it to a happy conclusion. We no longer have any 
clear understanding of how much human ambition and fleshly 
weight there was in the hope Christ had raised around him 
during his earthly life. Strangest of all, he did not do much to 
clear away this ambiguity, which indeed was strengthened by 
each of his miracles. And when, on one occasion, the Apostles 
specifically questioned him concerning the reward which 
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awaited them for having followed him, he answered v, ith 

these words, very well suited to confirm their ambition: “You 

who have followed me, you shall sit upon twelve thrones, 

commanding die twelve tribes of Israel.” And all these good 
souls believed him. 


Like die others, Judas had taken this promise literally. 
But he was probably more intelligent and more realistic than 
the others. He knew die paths of power. If you were truly 
die Messias, die son and heir of David, if you wanted to 
restore the Kingdom of Israel, as you said and let it be said, 
that meant also that power must be seized. And it you wanted 
to seize power, you must boldly set out to do so without 
ever faltering. Any detour, or even any stop along the road 

exasperated Judas. 

Bethany was such a stop. 


When Christ widi his Apostles left Ephraim, taking the 
road to Jerusalem, the moment diey set forth Judas told 
himself like a good soldier that the battle was inevitable and 
that the sun would not set without there being either victor 
or vanquished. We can imagine the scorn which inflamed 
his heart when, in sight of Jerusalem, Jesus left the highway 
and took the little padi which led to the house of Lazarus 
and his two sisters. Was Christ fleeing the battle? Then why 
come so near Jerusalem and, as it were, put himself within 
reach of the lion’s mouth? For a man worthy of the name, 
in certain circumstances there is no middle ground: either lie 
must go into battle or else he must stay quiet in a corner and 
let people forget him. But no, at sunset there would be neither 
victor nor vanquished; there would be feasting in Bethany. 

Come, Judas said to himself, “is Christ a fool, a coward, or 
else a general who, betraying the battle, betrays his troops?” 
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It was with such bitter reflections that Judas, with all the 
rest, sat down at table. Bethany had given Christ an ovation, 
and one of its leading citizens, Simon, called the Leper, had 
invited him to a great banquet. You must imagine what these 
vast feasts are in the Orient, in which all the assembled friends, 
whatever their number, can participate and to which all the 
curious can come to see and stare, listen to the dancing girls 
who sway to and fro in groups, chanting their monotonous 
melodies. When the occasion is important, the person to be 
honoured worth while, and the guests numerous, sheep, 
chickens, and young turkeys are slaughtered by the hundreds. 
Such was the banquet at the home of Simon die Leper to 
celebrate the astonishing wonder-worker who perhaps 
tomorrow would be the King of Israel. The revolution was 
melting away in a frolic. Judas looked at the joyful gadiering 
of the guests. Who among them might be die Sanhedrin’s 
spies? Shortly, perhaps, the men-at-arms would appear upon 
the scene. Judas anxiously watched the doors. 
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The person who entered was Mary Magdalene. 

She was in the prime of her life, strikingly beautiful and 
richly clad. As that first time, at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee in Galilee, she held in her hands a precious jar of 
perfume. And the majesty of love shone upon her counten¬ 
ance. She crossed the length of the hall approaching Jesus, 
broke the alabaster jar, poured the perfume over the Lord’s 
head and then over his feet, which she once again wiped with 

her hair. The whole house w'as filled with the subtle and 
violent odour. 

Judas trembled with rage. He had long detested Mary 
Magdalene. Christ had lost stature in lus eyes because he 
allowed himself to be softened by a woman. He knew all 
too well that Christ’s and Mary Magdalene’s love was pure. 
This lowered Christ even more in his eyes, and it was perhaps 
at this point that he reached the conclusion that Christ w'as 
no more dian a visionary. What was it which always and in 
every respect prevented Christ from taking the decisive step ? 
Judas remembered the day in the desert when Jesus had 
multiplied seven loaves so that they had been sufficient to 
satisfy the hunger of more than five thousand persons. The 
crowd had sought him to make him king, and he had fled. 
He had just brought Lazarus back to life, Lazarus who -was 
among the guests at this very party. Here was a famous 
miracle which had vastly increased the size of Christ’s fol¬ 
lowing. They were waiting for him in Jerusalem, again to 
make him king. Instead of going there, here they were sitting 
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at a banquet table; instead of receiving the royal unction 
within the Temple’s sacred precincts and before the assembled 
people, Jesus was content with a woman’s anointing. Was 
Christ a fool? Judas turned and, speaking loud enough to be 
heard by both Christ and Mary Magdalene, he asked, “Of 
what use is this waste ?’ And since he was very well aware of 
his master’s whimsical concern for the poor, he was not dis¬ 
pleased to underline the prodigality of this ridiculous tribute: 
“Here is a perfume,” said he, “which might well have been 
sold for more than three hundred denarii, and we could have 
given this money to the poor.” The Gospel tells us that Judas 
cared very little for the poor, but that he was the treasurer of 
the little band; the money would have come into his possession 
and he would have stolen it. Naturally enough, Judas was not 
a man to run the risks of such a connection without squeezing 
some profit from it. In Christ’s adventure, he was playing his 
own game. He thought he played it honestly. If in the end 
Christ were to triumph, so much the better; he would have 
played the right card and he would profit by it. If Christ were 
to lose, he would all the same have taken his precautions and 
he would not have lost everything. Surely it is wise to lay 
aside a little money when you risk your life and when you 
are dealing with as impractical and capricious an individual 
as Christ. Hence this was certainly no time to lavish a small 
fortune in perfume for head and feet. What a pack of fools! 

Christ’s answer was gentle. He spoke more gently to 
Judas than to any other. “Do let this woman alone. Why 
do you hurt her? The poor you will always have among 
you. But me you will not always have.” 

And recognizing that Mary Magdalene had acted pro¬ 
phetically with his death in mind, he rewarded her with 
another prophecy forever linking the preaching of the Gospel 
to the glory of his Well-Beloved. “From henceforth no one 
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can render me any further service. She has done everything 
which was in her power. She has anointed my body as an 
omen of my impending burial. Amen I say to you, wherever 
m the whole world this Gospel is preached, men will tell what 
this woman has just done and her memory will be celebrated.” 

She had resumed with regard to Christ the Baptist’s 

prophetic mission. She had already recognized in Christ “the 

Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world”. This 

time she was extending the prophecy and making it more 

precise. This Lamb was the paschal lamb, and the Passover 

they were about to celebrate would not pass before he had 
been offered up. 

This was too much for Judas. He had just abruptly realized 
that Christ was lost and that he accepted his defeat in advance 
And so he began to hate him. Israel’s liberator was a fraud. 
He would not free Israel. He would let himself be killed like 
an utter fool. Truly he deserved nothing more. How mad¬ 
dening it was to have deceived himself, to have been deceived. 
The whole night long Judas brooded over his bitter disap¬ 
pointment. And already he was listening to the demon of 
vengeance. 


The whole night long Mary Magdalene thought of what 

mst had said. So it was true; her foreboding had not led 

her astray: Christ was going to die. So it was indeed true 

that the body of the most beautiful of the children of men 

would be laid away in a tomb as Lazarus had been. But no 

one would be able to summon him back to life. She would 

pay him the same sad funeral honours which she had paid her 
brother. r 

Yes, it was true, she was going to lose her Well-Beloved 
she would not always have him. He had said: “But me voj 
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will not always have.” Oh, the harrowing thought. On the 
day when he would no longer be there, would life still be 
worth living? He had said: “The poor you will always have 
among you. . . .” But the Poorest of the poor was surely he. 
Soon it would no longer be possible even to help him, to 
clothe him, to feed him, to quench his thirst with water from 
some spring or wine in a goblet; there would be no more 
light for his eyes nor music for his ears. In vain might she 
speak to him of her love; he would not hear her. His body 
would be in the earth. 

Oh, yes, she had done well to spill the precious perfume, 
that perfume which was reserved for God alone and which 
it is blasphemous to use as an offering to men. She had done 
her best, true enough. Because she could not give him at 
once all the treasures of earth and heaven, she had spilled in 
his honour the most precious thing she possessed, consecrating 
him king in her heart, prince of her love for time and eternity. 
And die perfume had spread throughout the whole house; 
its aroma would drift there for days to come. When you came 
into the house it seemed to daze you. 

Just as a king elevates his spouse to the throne of his 
glory and associates her with his reign, he had promised her 
that she would be queen everywhere where he would be king, 
that men would speak of her everywhere and always as of 
his Well-Beloved, through the world and the centuries. As 
Socrates, better than Socrates, had linked his wisdom to that 
of Diotima in the Symposium , Christ has linked his Gospel 
to the name and the glory of Mary Magdalene. How much 
he must have loved this woman: she would be the queen of 
preachers and of preaching. 

But to Mary Magdalene what mattered the glory, the 
moment he no longer would be there? All glory, even that 
of the Kingdom of God, would be for her only mourning 
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were his presence lacking: that is why she was eminently 
worthy of that glory. 

Judas, however, did not love Christ. He loved only the 
glory which had been promised to him and which he had 
thought he understood: “You shall be upon thrones to judge 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” He did not love Christ, and at 
bottom he had not understood the true nature of the glory 
Christ had promised. And for that reason lie was unworthy 
of that glory. 



The next morning, however, the aspect of things changed. 
Each of them was given respite. Mary Magdalene and Judas 
could have asked themselves whether night had not made 
darker, for her her sadness, for him his disappointment. At 
dawn Bethany was awakened by a vast murmur. Just as at 
the dawn of all revolutions and without any word of com¬ 
mand having been given, the crowd was there, bubbling, 
joyous, eager for game, as ready for a feast as for a murder. 
Waves of people crowded against the walls and with loud 
cries the multitude called for its master. Christ came out and 
yielded to the enthusiasm. He took the road for Jerusalem. 

Then were all the lost opportunities handed back to him 
at once, in a sheaf. And Judas asked himself again and for the 
last time whether Christ were not a wilier politician than he 
for having waited so long. 

There was, nevertheless, a heavy moment of terrible 
mystery. Ever pressed on by the crowd, Christ arrived upon 
the Mount of Olives in sight of Jerusalem. Upon seeing the 
Holy City, grey and pink in the sunshine, Christ wept and 
said: “Jerusalem, why has thou not recognized that which 
could bring thee peace? Why dost thou not recognize it even 
today? But all that is hidden from thine eyes. Days shall 
befall thee when thine enemies shall surround thee with a 
ditch, shall hem thee in and shall press thee from every 
side. They shall lay upon the ground the sons thou hast in 
thy womb and they shall not leave of thee one stone upon 
the other, because thou hast not recognized the time when 
thou hast been visited.” These words and these tears at the 
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very moment when Jerusalem is about to acclaim him who was 
coming to visit her. . . . There exists between the Holy City 
and her God a tragic misunderstanding of love which cannot 
be judged here below. Mary Magdalene heard these words, saw 
these tears, and once again her heart was crushed with anguish. 

The news of Christ’s arrival spread by word of mouth 
throughout the city as a fire spreads through the tree-tops 
in a forest. There was an explosion of joy which resembled 
a great conflagration. This was, in all its long history, Israel’s 
finest day. And until the end of the world it will remain 
terribly mysterious that this day should have been, and that 
it should have had no tomorrow. Whose was the fault? 
Israel’s? Why not Christ’s? On that day, Christ’s personal 
enemies apart, all these people w'ere completely sincere. They 
recognized in Jesus the Messias whom they had awaited for 
centuries. They acclaimed him. And this enthusiasm was at 
once frightening and touching, gentle yet sweeping in its 
power, like a river which carries away its own banks. The 
multitude was holding a triumph in Christ’s honour, and it 
was a victory over death at which the daughters of Sion 
rejoiced upon that day No longer did they cry out, as they 
had when David came back from war: “Saul has killed a 
thousand of them, but he has killed ten thousand”. 

No, on that day the daughters of Sion had realized that 
the greatest victory, fairer and more glorious than those of 
Saul and of David, was not to have killed but to have 
summoned to life. This victory, which made their faces 
light up with joy, was tarnished by no mourning. Neither 
blood nor filth were mingled with it. A triumph without 
weapons, without death-dealing machines, without banners 
and without eagles, without captives in chains, without spoils 
or booty. The finest triumph under heaven in all the history 
of mankind. The Prince of life and of peace, mounting towards 
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the Temple on the back of an ass and surrounded with palms, 
is greater than Alexander and all the Roman victors and all 
those who were to follow them. “Fear not, daughter of Sion,” 
had said the prophet, “behold, thy King comes, sitting upon 
the colt of an ass.” And all the people cried: “Hosanna! 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King 
of Israel. Peace in heaven and glory in the highest.” 

The Pharisees, of course, were furious, furious and over¬ 
whelmed. They came to Christ, saying: “Do you hear what 
the people are calling out? Keep your followers in order.” 
But with a smile he replied: “I tell you that if these keep silent, 
the very stones will cry out.” 

The whole city was like the sea when it begins to boil 
before a storm. “Who is he?” one voice inquired. And a 
thousand voices answered in a growling murmur: “He? He? 
He is Jesus, the prophet from Nazareth in Galilee.” Wave 
after wave pushed in a tumultuous swell towards the Temple. 
The Pharisees watched this human tide and, raging at heart, 
said among themselves: “You see, we are getting nowhere. 
Now the whole people is following him.” 

What would happen in the end? 


Lost in the crowd, Mary Magdalene had forgotten her 
former anguish and Christ’s tears over Jerusalem. She had 
been caught up in the contagion of joy. She watched and 
exulted in this triumph more even than if it had been her own. 
If she still thought of Aspasia, Phryne, and Cleopatra, how 
happy and gratified she must have felt herself in relation to 
them! He whom she loved and whom she at last saw trium¬ 
phant, was more than Pericles and Antony, more than Plato. 
Her hands upon her bosom, she held fast to her heart, for fear 
that it would burst with joy. 
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As for Judas, he exulted, but for very different reasons. 
At last the revolution was on. The multitude would force 
Christ’s hand, and that hand at last would seize the sceptre. 
Nothing would again halt their march towards power. They 
must be pitiless; they would be. They must fight; they would 
fight. This time they would go the limit. They would sweep 
the Romans out of Israel and put through a social revolution. 
They would grab the jobs, all the jobs and at once. They 
would sweep the insolent Pharisees and the sybaritic chief 
priests out of the Temple precincts. It was a good start, too. 
Finally, at long last, Christ w'as playing his proper part. 
Before seizing the sceptre, he had seized the whip. He was 
ridding the Temple of the pedlars and money-changers, 
upsetting their tables, and gold pieces were rattling over the 
pavement. Judas slipped several into his own pocket. Every¬ 
thing was turned inside out. It was the ravishing moment when 
an uprising, through a leader’s genius, turns into a revolution. 

Suddenly Christ, dominating the crowd, quieted it as he 
had on another occasion quieted the sea. His mere presence 
had gathered the vast multitude together. It w'as there, ready 
for every violence. It needed only direction, organization; 
it needed only to be showm the right objectives and to be 
hurled into the assault. Nothing could resist it. They were 
masters of the situation. Moreover, there was not even a 
shadow of opposition, no trouble at all. But in such circum¬ 
stances, you must hurry and strike the iron while it is hot. 
The silence w'as vast and heavy, like the lull before the storm, 
Judas, torn between admiration and fear, watched Christ. 
The first sentence swept away his fear: “At last,” said Christ, 
“the hour has come and the Son of Man shall be glorified.” 

Truly, thought Judas, Christ was much stronger than he 
had believed. Very, very strong. 
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And then? And then, nothing. 

Christ spoke; he spoke for hours and hours. Such un¬ 
quenchable eloquence had the same effect as the rainstorm 
which scattered Robespierre’s followers, weary as they were 
of waiting for orders, during the famous Thermidor night, 
on the square in front of the Hotel-de-Ville. Judas did not 
wait for the end. Hatred raged in his heart. Unquestionably 
Christ was no more than an appalling chatterbox. The 
Pharisees were right: he dangerously and needlessly aroused 
the people. Judas’s disappointment was the disappointment of 
a soldier who goes over to the enemy when he sees himself 
betrayed by his own leader. He went off through narrow 
alleys, knocked at a door, had himself taken before the High 
Priest, who at that moment was holding a council. “What 

would you be inclined to give me,” he asked, “were I to 
deliver him to you?” 

The chief priests welcomed this proposal with shouts of 
joy. Resolved as they were to rid themselves of Christ, they 
did not know how to go about it. And here, without his 
even having been summoned, the betrayer presented himself 
of his own accord. What luck—God was still watching over 
His people. They struck a bargain for thirty silver denarii. 
It was cheaper than they had expected. Christ’s blood was 
ten times cheaper than Mary Magdalene’s perfume. Judas gave 
his oath to deliver Christ in the surest and most discreet 
fashion. They placed their trust in him. 


In front of the Temple, Christ was speaking. 
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Christ was speaking in front of the Temple. Everyone did 
not have Judas’s reasons for scorning this eloquence. Once 
again was cast the spell of this incomparable utterance. The 
crowd hung on every word. It had forgotten the revolution. 

Judas had hoped that the multitude would force Christ’s 
hand and would decide him to strike. You do not force 
Christ’s hand, ever. If on that day Christ did not strike, it 
was because he did not wish to do so and because he would 
never want to. It was no part of his mission. And he was 
explaining just what that mission was. His speech was a long 
revelation of his intimate thought, the anguish of which 
sometimes seemed like despair, a headlong attempt once again 
to convince, to inspire confidence, to show the people the real 
road to salvation: through death and the cross. 

“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the grain of wheat 
falls into the ground and dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, 
it brings forth much fruit. He who loves his life, loses it; and 
he who hates his life in this world, keeps it until life ever¬ 
lasting. . . . Now my soul is troubled. And what shall I say? 
Father, Father, spare me this hour which is at hand. . . . And 
yet it is for this hour indeed that I have come. ... So Father, 
glorify thy name.” 

At this moment a voice came from heaven, saying, “I 
have glorified it, and I will glorify it again.” This was to tell 
all these peo 

resurrection was only a beginning, a portent. And people 
thought that this great voice in the heavens was thunder. 

Christ continued to speak. Oh, no, he was not forsaking 
either the battle or the Kingdom of God. He explained that 
this battle was against the Prince of this world, Satan, the 
old enemy who leads us into evil, and that he himself, the 
Christ, would not begin to reign until after the moment when 
he should be crucified. “When I shall be lifted up from the 


pie enraptured by Lazarus s resurrection that this 
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earth, I will draw all things to myself.” His true throne was a 
gibbet. 

The crowd was puzzled: “We have read in the Law that 
the Christ abides forever.” And this was true, but they did 
not know in what fashion it was true. They believed that 
death is an ending, whereas it is only a beginning, the 
explosion in us of life everlasting. 

A few, however, believed, even among the chief priests, 
but they were afraid and did not dare disclose their belief. 

It was finished. Jesus would find himself more alone than 
ever on the evening of this triumph. A crowd which had lost 
its bearings, unreliable friends, a traitor among his own 
followers. Having looked closely at all his people, and even 
at Judas who had returned, he perceived that evening had 
come. He left to hide himself at Bethany. 

The battle, because it had not been joined, was irredeem¬ 
ably lost. 



From then on, the outcome was only a matter of days and 
even of hours. Not only was Christ condemned to death, but 
it was inevitable that he should be executed. Where and how 
this would take place, at what exact moment, depended now 
on little else than his enemies. They were not in a dashing 
hurry and would have preferred to wait for the feast of 
Passover to be finished, for fear of arousing sedition in an 
overcrowded city. But now the winds of sedition had finally 
been calmed, at least of any sedition on Christ’s behalf. The 
Jews were well aware of it. So it was probably Judas who, 
seeing a favourable opportunity, and fearing that it would 
not recur, hastened events. 

Judas continued always in Christ’s company. Christ’s 
glance transfixed him. But it was he who was blind and did 
not see this glance. He was sealed in his hatred, more tightly 
than a dead body in its grave. He would not come back to life. 


Night and day Mary Magdalene carried a burden on 
her heart. The moment Christ was no longer near her, she 
incessantly awaited the dread news of his death. In no way 
did Jesus reassure her. He had a horror of death, but his 
courage measured up to the danger. At times, however, fear 
seemed to grasp hold of him. At these moments, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene remained even more silent than usual, and the whole 
of her love was concentrated in the anguish of her eyes. But 
what did it serve: that which was to be done would be accom- 
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plished. She would not die in Christ’s stead. She surprised 
the strange glance of hopeless pity which Christ directed 
towards Judas. Judas filled her with dread, like an unclean 
beast in the house. What could she do? Those who love him 
who is to die are more alone than the dying man. 

Each morning Christ went back up to the Temple, con¬ 
fronting his enemies. The multitude was still his refuge. They 
did not dare arrest him. But they showered him with 
treacherous questions, and the dialogue, face to face—the 
Doctors’ hands trembling with rage under their surcoats— 
often whispered of assassination. Christ answered the ques¬ 
tions, foiled their treacherous intent, cruelly lashed the 
Pharisees’ pride, foretold the ruin of the Temple and the end 
of Israel. He kept entire his dauntless insolence. Each evening 
he withdrew from Jerusalem to Bethany, or to a large olive 
grove near Bethany: it was there that he was handed over by 
Judas and arrested by a troop of manservants and soldiers. 

The Apostles fled. Peter and John reached Bethany. At 
the very manner in which they knocked at the door in the 
middle of the night, Mary Magdalene knew what had 
happened. 


Mary Magdalene arose, dressed hastily, revived Peter’s 
and John’s courage, and with them proceeded at once to 
Jerusalem. She stayed at a friend’s house, either that of 
Joseph of Arimathea or of Nicodemus, waiting for news, 
ready to intervene, to attempt the impossible. To suppose 
for a minute that Mary, the sister of Lazarus, the Well- 
Beloved of the Lord, could have remained quietly at home 
and not have followed him step by step in the terrible drama 
which was to cost him his life is an even more monumental 
improbability than to assert that Bethlehem is situated in the 
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Peruvian Andes. After all that Christ had done for her and 
for hers, she would have had to have no heart at all. But 
obviously she was there. Under such circumstances, more¬ 
over, women are not only clever and courageous, but also 
more pitiful, more effective. It is they who spur on men’s 
courage, and no man can resist their efforts without risking 
their scorn. We may be sure that they will not neglect the 
least opportunity to vie with death on behalf of a dear one 
and to snatch him first from the hands of the judges and then 
from the hangman’s. Hope is- slow to die, quick to revive in 
the heart of a woman who loves. 

Once the first emotion was spent, moreover, things were 
far from being desperate. First of all, Christ was still alive. 
He had not been slaughtered like a dog nor had his body been 
cast into a well. Quite the contrary, they wanted a full-fledged 
trial. This gave a little time and made it possible to act. Then, 
too, the Sanhedrin did not have die jurisdiction over life and 
death. This was reserved to the Roman Governor, and the 
justice of Rome was more generous than that of the priests. 
The thing to do was to see at once who could be reached, 
who could be influenced, to save him who had saved so 
many. But in hell there is nothing more unshakable than 
hatred. And the Pharisee’s hatred had the hardness of hell 

itself. 
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may say what you wish about Christ’s enemies; 
they were not mediocre men. If in this story of blood which 
is Deicide, hatred strips them of all nobility, it none the less 
garbs them with a kind of greatness. With regard to their 
victim, at times it inspired them with acts of dreadful solici¬ 
tude. First it moved them to that decision, not lacking in 
courage, to go through with w'hat was indeed a trial, despite 
the concern they had to rid themselves of Christ at the earliest 
possible moment. You might think that this was due to 
legalism and a devotion to the rules of justice. We must 
search further. To kill Christ was far from enough; he must 
be dishonoured. For such an undertaking murder w’ould not 
suffice. Judges and a scaffold w'ere needed. As long as Christ 
had dwelt among them, they had watched him live, one eye 
on the Law r , one eye on him. They still owed it to themselves 
to W'atch him die, one eye on the Law', one eye on him. 

Already at Christ’s birth they had scrutinized the Law'. 
When the Magi, guided by a star, arrived in Jerusalem, the 
star disappeared. It obliterated itself before the Law. Herod 
consulted the Sanhedrin to find out wffiere “the King of 
the Jew's” w'as to be born. The reply was, in accord with 
the prophecies, “in Bethelehem of Juda”. The Doctors of the 
Law' were no more mistaken than the Law. About Christ’s 
birth, they had not been mistaken. They would not be any 
more mistaken about his death. 

They had no need to consult the Law. They knew by 
heart the text in Deuteronomy regarding the ultimate punish- 
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ment, the sacred punishment in a society dedicated to God, 
the punishment reserved for blasphemers, the punishment 
reserved for those who committed sacrilege and for the 
declared enemies of God, the punishment which damns him 
who is its object, for it casts upon him the divine curse: 
“Cursed by God,” said the Law, “he who is hanged from 
the wood.” He was to be wrapped in his shroud before 
sunset, because the mere presence of his corpse sullied the 
well-beloved land of the Lord. 

Well, the Law would be fulfilled, and it was this punish¬ 
ment that they reserved for Christ: death on the gallows, 
which aroused the horror of all pious Israelites. For every 
good Jew faithful to the Law, it was impossible for a man 
hung from a gallows in execution of the Law not to be cursed 
by God, damned by Him, as he was rejected by men. Earth 
and Heaven rejected him. So it was not merely a question of 
killing Christ; he must be sent to Hell. 


Study and restudy the Gospel as you will, on the level of 
policy and of human justice, Christ was not condemned and 
put to death by the ungodly, but by the “just” and the pious. 
Of course all sinners offend God, the ungodly, the lustful, 
thieves and liars, but Deicide was to be the achievement of 
priests and devout men. Christ died, condemned by them as 
ungodly, as unjust, and according to the words of the Psalm, 
they exulted with joy as they bathed their hands in the blood 
of this impure one. Thus there is danger of greater sin of 
killing God—in a certain conception of devotion than in lust 

or no matter what other capital sin. 

On the level of human justice, it was not so much for our 

sins that Christ died as because of the forgiveness which he 
granted sinners. He died a martyr to pity and to this forgive- 
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ness. He allowed himself to remit men their sins; such a 
scandal could not be tolerated. The pure once and for all had 
forbidden God to save men. 

The Pharisees were people apart. Their function was to 
trace and maintain a line of demarcation between the pure 
and the impure. That which perished must be allowed to 
decay. It was forbidden to touch the dead; forbidden to let 
oneself be touched by sinners. Woe to him who crossed this 
line. He was soiled by impurity, he himself rotted away. 

Christ, on the contrary, had asserted that he had come 
to save that which perished, that which -was falling into decay. 
He allowed himself to be touched by sinners and he claimed 
that this contact alone made them pure. He touched dead 
bodies already putrefying—this was true, he had been seen 
doing it—and by this contact alone he brought back to life. 
Mary Magdalene and Lazarus were there to bear witness to 
both of these outrages. Christ had saved both of them through 
love, yet it was that very love which must be punished by the 
supreme punishment. A choice must be made between love 
and being outcast, which were contradictory. The Pharisees 
were the keepers of this gate, the custom-house officers of 
purity. Christ had dared to pass the forbidden threshold. 
They would not let the bold smuggler who fraudulently saved 
bodies and souls slip through their hands. He must be damned 
without appeal. 


Dawn was silvering the sky and Christ’s trial before the 
Sanhedrin was about to begin. Mary Magdalene waited in a 
house near at hand and from time to time they brought her 
news. She had no hope regarding the outcome of this trial 
before the Sanhedrin. She knew too well the Pharisees and 
their insatiable hatred. Her love for Christ was bom of the 
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forgiveness of her sins, but it had blossomed with gratitude 
when she had heard Christ not only forgive her sins, but 
publicly take up her defence against the Pharisees. Christ 
had then seemed to her even more than the refuge of sinners, 
their champion against the “just”. What a mystery; yet it is 
endlessly asserted throughout the Gospel. Everything makes 
it seem as though sinners were oppressed by the “just”, that 
Christ had come to free them from this dreadful tyranny, to 
honour them with a special prerogative against the “just”. 

Mary Magdalene remembered, she never ceased remem¬ 
bering. Christ’s words came back to her heart: “I have not 
come to call the just but sinners.” She remembered the lost 
drachma (and the whole house was upset to find it again); 
the strayed lamb (and the flock was left alone in the wilderness 
while the shepherd searched for it); and that there is greater 
joy in Heaven for a sinner who is converted than for ninety- 
nine just men who persevere. She remembered the parable of 
the prodigal son, for whom the musicians were summoned 
and the fatted calf was killed. She remembered that adulterous 
woman whom the Pharisees had brought before Christ because 
the Law ordered her to be stoned. She remembered the lovely 
face flushed with shame at seeing herself in the midst of all 
those men and the look of deliverance which she had at last 
given Christ: “Let him who is without sin,” he had said, 
“cast at her the first stone.” And to her: “I will not condemn 
you either. Go and sin no more.” The only man in the world 
who would have had the right to condemn sinners did not 
condemn them, but, by opening to them access to his love, 
gave them the strength to repent and to be forgiven seventy 
times seven times. It must then indeed be true that, in a 
certain way in this world, the “just” oppress sinners, and 
that they are just only at the expense of sinners, as the rich 
are rich only at the expense of the poor. The “just’ oppress 
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sinners and, in this conflict without quarter, Christ had 
formally taken sides with the sinners. He would be crushed 
with them. 

Mary Magdalene remembered—and this was even the 
thing which had established her deepest fellowship with 
Christ—that he had freed her from the oppression of the 
just and from their scorn. That for her he had gone beyond 
the antagonism between the “just” and the sinners, stating 
that henceforward there were only those rich in love and 

J 

those poor in love. And the niggards of love, sinners or 
“just”, were cast out of the Kingdom; and the rich of love, 
“just” or sinners, were the Princes of the Kingdom. She 
knew that the Pharisees would never accept the laws of the 
new City, because in it they would no longer be the privileged. 
They hated the City of love and its Prince, because he stripped 
them of their “justice” and of its security. They hated the 
City of love and its Prince as all propertied people can hate 
a revolution and a leader which will strip them of their goods. 
Truly, Christ stripped them of their “justice”, not in order 
to appropriate it to himself, but to cast it into the dungheap. 
To spoliation he added insult. Well then, they would not let 
themselves be despoiled or pushed around. It would be seen 
which side was God’s side. 

In the days of her triumphant lustfulness, Mary Magdalene 
had believed that she also scorned the “just”. In those days 
she thought that the purity of the just was nothing more than 
fear and refusal of life. Yet, she had scorned them with all 
the weight of her flaming beauty. But fundamentally she had 
not upset them, because she had not claimed to be more pure 
than they. They had returned scorn for scorn. The Pharisees 
and she had dwelt upon two different planets, perfectly 
harmonized by the gravitational force of mutual scorn. The 
world could have continued in this fashion for a long time, a 
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very long time, the “just” on one side, the sinners on the 
other, not touching each other, not even looking at each other. 

And here Christ had come to turn everything upside 
down. He had purposely mixed the two worlds. He claimed 
that God loved equally sinners and the just, with a marked 
preference for sinners who repented, and that he supplied 
both alike with his sun and his rain. He himself, Christ, 
kept company with sinners. He broke conventions, he im¬ 
perilled the established order, he raised too many problems, 
he was in the way. For a certain notion of order consists not 
in solving problems, but, whatever the outcome, in preventing 
that they be raised. This notion is that of the Pharisees of 
every age. It sums up everything that is the most cruel in the 
world. It was the notion of Caiphas and of Christ’s enemies. 
It was to this notion that he was to be sacrificed. 

. . . At this moment, John returned from the house of 
the High Priest. Christ had been condemned to death by the 
Sanhedrin. 


* 3 6 













It remained to have the sentence ratified by the Roman 
Governor, Pontius Pilate. 

It was surely with Pilate and with Herod that Christ’s 
friends pressingly intervened in order to save him. Mary 
Magdalene was a very great lady. All doors opened before her, 
and generally she was refused nothing. She used her influ¬ 
ence everywhere. When she learned that Pilate was sending 
Christ back to Herod, who was in Jerusalem for the Passover, 
she hastened to this prince. Herod was delighted to receive 
Christ at his court of justice. For a long time he had wanted 
to see him, and he had this desire communicated to him. He 
remembered the sensational cures performed by Christ, who 
had won away from his own court a number of ladies, one 
of whom indeed had been Mary Magdalene. Good Lord, he 
asked nothing better than to be a kindly prince and to give 
Christ a chance, on condition that he consent, for his amuse¬ 
ment, to perform a few miracles in his presence. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene must have augured well from these indications. But 
even to save his life, Christ was not an entertainer. Not only 
did Herod fail to obtain from him the least little miracle, but 
he could not elicit a word, not a single word. Herod did not 
like people to mock him. But this time he was more merciful 
than he had been with John the Baptist, perhaps because of 
Mary Magdalene who was present. In mockery he had Christ 
clothed in a bright robe and sent him back to Pilate. 

Mary Magdalene saw, saw with her own eyes, him who 
was wisdom dressed in a fool’s livery. Already condemned to 
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death in the name of the Law, as a blasphemer, an ungodly, 
impure, and scandalous man, here he was treated as a fool by 
one of the most Hellenized princes of the East. Here Chris¬ 
tianity took its definitive position: a scandal for the Jews, a 
folly for the Gentiles, recognized only by the eyes of love as 
being the virtue and the wisdom of God. 

So Pilate was the one to work on. Pilate was deeply 
impressed by the whole business. He had a liking for Christ. 


Legally he found that he had nothing against him. He did 
everything to save him, and we feel, behind the scenes, 
bargaining and influence at play. The first thought which 
could have come to mind was to touch Pilate’s wife. Princes’ 


wives were indicated intermediaries of mercy. As it happened, 
Pilate’s wife that very night had had a dream concerning Jesus 
and had been troubled by it. Or perhaps she invented this 
story to impress her husband whom she knew to be super¬ 
stitious. When she learned from Mary Magdalene that Jesus 
was before her husband’s tribunal, she sent him a note begging 
him to have nothing to do with the affairs of this “just man”. 

But Pilate had to deal with powerful opposition. The 
hatred of the Jews was implacable and caused them to express 
the most loathsome denials: “We have no other king than 
Caesar.” Pilate was appalled. It was their abjectness which 
appalled him. Abjectness has no limits. At this moment he 
felt them capable of anything whatever were they not to 
obtain their prey. Through weariness and disgust, and because, 
given the state of affairs and his own particular point of view, 
an injustice was better than disorder—especially this disorder 
—he granted them their prey. He had a ewer brought to him 
and washed his hands in front of everyone: “I wash my hands 
of the blood of this just man,” said he. The answer came in a 
terrible cry: “Let his blood fall upon us and upon our 


children.” 
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Judas, who was in the crowd, saw that his treachery 
would bear its full fruit. He hated Christ, true enough, but 
he hated no less those who were going to kill him. He hated 
himself for having delivered him whom he had loved. He 
thought that this world is wicked and that hatred in this 
world is always, within one and around one, stronger than 
love. He turned towards the Temple, crossed its vast courts, 
and cast at the feet of the chief priests the money bags he 
had received. “I have delivered the blood of the just man,” 
said he, repeating without being aware of it Pilate’s words, as 
the latter had repeated the words of his wife. 

This money clattering upon the pavement was the last 
given to the living God in His Temple at Jerusalem. God 
had loved His people to the extent of giving it His only Son. 
He was being paid back in His people’s coin. He refused it. 
The priests did not wish to put these denarii in the treasury 
of the sanctuary. “What does it matter to us? It is your 
business,” said they to Judas. 

It was his business indeed. Judas went out into the country 
and hanged himself from a tree. His bowels were cleft open. 


Mary Magdalene was in the crowd, with the mother of 

Jesus, her sister, Salome, and John, the well-beloved apostle. 

Christ was damned by the Law: his friends followed him 

even into this damnation. Mary Magdalene followed him there 

with all her heart. Never had her love for Christ been so 

whole, so violent. She was certain of his love for her. This 

man’s life had been spent only on love; on love likewise 
would be spent his death. 

In the midst of mankind, love is like a vast and raging 
stream, which, once its flood waters have passed, leaves on all 
sides stagnant bogs inhabited by fearful beasts. In her adoles- 
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cence, Mary Magdalene had bathed in all these swamps, ever 
thinking to discover love. Then one day she had at last come 
upon the pure, deep, and quiet stream. She had cast herself 
into it headlong and from then on had known no other life 
than that of this blessed current. And now were the hatred and 
the wickedness of men to dry up this river? Never had the 
glance of her Well-Beloved been as firm and as clear when his 
eyes were fixed upon her. It shone with a superhuman 
confidence. 

After having been cruelly flogged, Christ was once more 
clad in his garments, was laden with a wooden cross, and 
placed between two thieves; then, under the guard of Roman 
legionaries, the little procession started out, followed by the 
tiny group loyal to Jesus and a vast crowd. Capital executions 
have always attracted more people than the feasts of kings. 

They arrived upon a hillock outside the walls called 
Golgotha. There the three criminals were crucified, Christ 
in the middle as the most criminal among them. The crosses 
were low. On her knees, Mary Magdalene could kiss Christ's 
feet and wipe them with her hair. The perfume which dripped 
upon these feet was hot, the very sap of the Tree of Life. 
When she raised her eyes, she saw her Well-Beloved nailed 
against the sky, like a bird of prey nailed against a portal. He 
carried with him the sins of mankind. That was his prey. 

Mary Magdalene watched him who had said, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life", die. Had he but said, “I am the 
Life and the Resurrection. . . ." But he had always taken the 
other side of the dream. He was Life everlasting and she knew 
it. But he was returning without her into eternity, where she 
could not reach him for the time being. What was more, she 
did not try to understand. There was nothing to understand: 
everything was hideous. She would have wished to die. 

Others beside Christ were dying. At that moment Mary 
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Magdalene heard one of the two thieves say to Jesus: “Lord, 

remember me when you will be in your Kingdom.” And 

Jesus said: “This very night, thou shalt be with me in 

Paradise.” Mary Magdalene envied this man, justly crucified 

for his crimes. Nothing any longer existed—neither crimes 

nor justice—except to be with Jesus. To be with Jesus, that 
was Paradise. 

Then Jesus said: “All is consummated.” He had done 

everything he had had to do. His task was finished, completed. 

No man among men more than the Master of eternal Life had 

been aware of time, of its insufferable weight. At last lie had 

been freed of that “hour” he had so dreaded. Dared we do so, 

we would bless him, he who blesses all, for having been sc> 

really the most miserable among us. And Mary Magdalene 

also was solaced that it should be finished. Yet she was appalled 
at this solace. 


Father, said he, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

All his life long he had shown this concern, which sometimes 

resembles anguish, for his Father: “Father, hear me . . .” 

Father, glorify thy name . . .” “I do always that which is 

pleasing to my Father.” And now, like the good servant, he 

again commended everything to Him. Then, having uttered 

a great cry, he expired. Everything was finished. 

The soldiers came and confirmed his death. To be more 

certain, the centurion thrust his lance into his heart, King 

and centre of all hearts. From it there still flowed blood and 
water. 


Hastily they placed Jesus in his shroud in a neighbouring 

garden. Mary Magdalene accompanied the body to the tomb. 

They rolled a stone against the sepulchre. Everybody left. 

For a long while Mary Magdalene remained leaning against 
the stone, and weeping. 

But evening was falling and the first star was shining 
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in the heavens. On the ramparts of the Temple, the trumpets 
were sounding the first call, announcing that the Passover was 
about to begin. Yet the true Passover had already been 
celebrated. The Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the 
world, had been immolated. 

All was indeed accomplished. 

The Jews came and placed seals upon the stone of the 
sepulchre and posted before it an armed guard which would 
be on duty night and day. With such an impostor, you never 
could tell. . . . Two precautions are better than one. 





For the first time in all its long history, Israel was alone in 

the world. God was no longer with His people, and He had 

left His Temple. From top to bottom, the veil of the Holy 

of Holies had been rent. Yet never had the priests celebrated 

the Passover with such triumphant cheer. Their enemy had 

admitted it before dying—everything was finished; order was 

re-established. Henceforward, God could be honoured in 
peace. 

Christ’s disciples were stricken with terror. The dreadful 
image of the crucified one, cursed by God, upon the hilltop, 
beset their minds. They went underground, barred their 
doors, tried to make themselves forgotten, were afraid of the 
bright light in the streets. They trembled lest they also be 
seized to be put to death as accomplices. 

Mary Magdalene was in an abyss of sorrow. Faith and 

hope were preserved in her only by love, and that love was 

sorely bruised. Her thought and her heart were at Christ’s 

tomb. All through that long Sabbath day, when it was 

forbidden to stir abroad, she reproached herself for not 

spending it leaning against the wall behind which lay her 
Well-Beloved. 

Her Well-Beloved? That tortured and lifeless body was 
her Well-Beloved. She would not have known how to explain 
it, but that body, resting upon the slab of stone, deep in the 
tomb, in the night, was her Well-Beloved, truly he. When 
her brother had been dead, she likewise had gone to his 
tomb to weep there. But what she had wept for, close to the 
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decaying body, was precisely the absence of her brother, the 
hard absence, the sport of vermin. All too well she knew that 
this garbage which was the prey of worms was no longer her 
brother. That was why she had wept close to this nameless 
thing which had taken her brother’s place. 

When she had held Christ’s body in her arms, she had 
not suffered the same feeling of absence. In a strange and 
ineffable way, but with the certainty of love, she had felt 
that Jesus himself, in what he had that was most precious and 
most personal, was still there. She had felt that this corpse 
was someone, that it was he, Jesus, and not something else. 
Of course she knew all too well that this body was inanimate, 
that the soul was gone from it, and that her Well-Beloved 
had really died, of a human and grievous death. But his corpse, 
for all this, did none the less radiate an intoxicating presence. 
With adoration she adored this body. 


Here, theology illumines history. It is true that Christ 
was really dead and that because of this death Christ’s soul 
had been separated from his body which was a true corpse. 
But the very person of Jesus, his transcendent divinity, 
remained substantially united, on the one hand to his soul, 
on the other to his corpse. After all it was for this reason 
that the Resurrection remained possible. The eternal Person 
of Christ, the Son of God, could at whatever moment freely 
reunite this soul which remained his and this body which 
remained his. Body and soul were separated one from the 
other by death, but death had not separated from the Person 
of the Son of God either the soul or the body, both of which 
ever belonged to him. The one and the other subsisted in this 
all-powerful Personality. The one and the other had no other 
existence than that of this most high Person. Throughout 
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that Holy Saturday, Mary Magdalene was right in adoring 
the body of her Well-Beloved, for this corpse was God 
Himself in Person. The true God of Israel was no longer in 
His Temple. He was, in the state of a corpse, in the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The curse of the Law fell upon a dead 
body, but one which contained all of the Father’s good 
pleasure. The Christian Antigone watched and wept over a 
corpse which, being God, was also all wisdom and all purity. 
Attached to God Himself with all the strength of her love, 
she was through her charity the sister and the spouse of this 
corpse: Soror mea Sponsa. 

In all the history of the world never had any human 

remains been more worthy of the most precious of burial 

perfumes. Mary Magdalene’s anointment had prophesied, 

more than the human death and burial of Christ, the real 

# ' 

presence of God in the body of a dead man before whom 
the angels bowed in adoration. Such was the grievous mystery 
which Mary Magdalene had been judged worthy to foretell. 

Wherever God dwells is Paradise. Phryne had found the 
true, everlasting Paradise. She had held it in her arms, covered 
with blood; she had held it in mourning and in tears. God 
Himself lay in the humiliation of the tomb, but He had lost 
nothing of His omnipotence, of His glory, and of His infinite 
love. God’s omnipotence, His everlasting glory, His infinite 
love, even were they prostrate in the ground, ever remained 
able to overturn the world. Mary Magdalene’s mourning of 
love radiated hope. It was impossible that all was finished. 
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Here it is that the Liturgy has an incomparable feeling for 
history, a feeling for the historic event, for its weight and its 
impetus. If you want not only to understand but to feel 
what the Gospel says regarding the Saviour’s Passion and 
Resurrection, spend Holy Week in a monastery. From Palm 
Sunday, when the procession knocks as it sings at the door 
of the church—and it must knock three times before at last 
the door opens—until dawn on Holy Saturday, everyone 
relives the tragedy of the Passion. From day to day, from 
hour to hour, anguish grows and then is swallowed in 
mourning, a severe mourning, but without ostentation, tragic, 
the tabernacle empty and the altars stripped. It is impossible 
not to experience the emptiness of the disappearance of the 
most beautiful of the children of men. 

And then, very early on the morning of Holy Saturday, 
when the first slanting beams of sunlight bring the church 
windows alive, everything starts with the blessing of the 
new fire and that wonderful canticle, the Exsultet , which 
joins together in the same joy trumpets and mysteries, angels 
and bees, the Holy Trinity and the night, the sin of Adam and 
incense, the most beautiful of the stars and the Christian 
people. You would think it the utterance in song of a poet 
drunk with new wine. 

Finally the ceremony reaches the recital of the Gospel, 
which the deacon chants solemnly, and there is no more 
joyous recital with any more sprightly cadence. And after 
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the Sabbath, towards the dawn of the first day of the week, 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary came to see the sepulchre. 
And behold there was a great earthquake; and an angel of. 
the Lord came down from heaven, and drawing near rolled 
away the stone and sat thereon. His appearance was as 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow. And for fear of 
him the guards quaked, and became as dead men. But the 
angel answered and said to the women: ‘Fear not ye, for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, who was crucified. He is not here, 
for he is risen, even as he said; come behold the place where 
he lay. And go ye quickly and tell his disciples that he is 
risen from the dead, and behold, he goeth before you 
into Galilee; there ye shall see him. Behold, I have told 
you.’ ” 

Everything was beginning anew. 

Not only Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, mother 
of James, but Joanna, wife of Chuza, and other women were 
at the same time at the sepulchre, where they had come with 
perfumes, intending to embalm the body. After they had 
heard the angel speak, they fled, running in dismay, and 
rushed to their own homes stricken with terror, without 
daring to say anything to anyone. Mary Magdalene alone 
sought out Peter and John and told them, grievously dis¬ 
traught: “They have taken the Lord from the tomb, and we 
do not know where they have laid him.” The sole thing 
which had impressed her was the disappearance of the body 
which she called the Lord. The words of the angel had vanished 
as though they had been a dream. 

Peter and John hastily went out and ran to the tomb. 

It was open and empty. The guards and the angels had 
disappeared. They saw the linen cloths which had wrapped 
the corpse and in another place the handkerchief w r hich had 
been about the head, carefully folded. 
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Mary Magdalene returned to the sepulchre. She was 
overcome with sorrow and could not believe in such heavy 
misfortune. Not only was her Well-Beloved dead,, but his 
precious body had disappeared. Could it be that men’s wicked¬ 
ness would extend so far as to vent itself upon a corpse? Could 
it be that they had bereft her of this last consolation: coming 
to adore this body wherein was lodged all her love? 

She arrived at the tomb. Peter and John had already left. 
The sepulchre seemed abandoned. She stood outside, leaning 
against the rocky wall, and she wept. As she wept, she stooped 
to look once again into the tomb. She could not really credit 
this redoubled mourning. Perhaps the first time she had not 
seen clearly? Lord, if she could only find again that body she 
adored. She stooped even more to make sure. There was 
someone in the tomb—two angels, clothed in white, at the 
very place where Christ had been laid, one at the head and 
one at the feet. They said to her: “Woman, why are you 
weeping?” She repeated what she had said to Peter and to 
John: “They have taken away my Lord, and I do not know 
where they have laid him.” Hopelessly she turned away from 
the two angels. What did these two angels mean to her who 
sat there like good-for-nothings rather than help her find her 
Lord ? 

Then she saw a man standing near her. She did not 
recognize him and took him to be the gardener. This man 
asked her the same question as the angels: “Woman, why 
are you weeping? Whom do you seek?” And she, without 
directly answering the question, without even naming him 
whose absence had wasted her soul, said: “Sir, if you have 
removed him, tell me where you have laid him and I will 
take him away.” She was unreasonable, and she paid no heed 
to what might be possible or impossible, like people who 

suffer greatly from love. 
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Then this man assumed a certain tone of voice she could 
not fail to recognize and, calling her by her name, said: 
“Mary.” 

It was Jesus. She fell on her knees facing him. “My 
Master,” she said. 

But the play of love mysteriously continued. He pushed 
her away with his hands: “Do not touch me,” said he, “for 
I have not yet ascended to my Father. Go to my brethren 
and tell them that I ascend to my Father and to your Father, 
to my God and to your God.” 

There was now nothing but joy. Mary Magdalene hastened 
to find the disciples and breathlessly told them: “I have seen 
the Lord, and these things are what he told me.” 

But these words seemed to them the effect of delirium. 
And they did not believe her. 


In the afternoon Christ joined company with two disciples 
who were on their way to Emmaus. Together with them he 
entered an inn and, during the meal, made himself known by 
the breaking of the bread. When he had gone his way, these 
two disciples returned in haste to Jerusalem and found the 
Apostles in the house where they had sought refuge. They 
recounted how they had seen Christ, and the others did not 
believe them. They were told, however, that Simon Peter also 
bore witness to having seen him. 

Then, in this house the doors of which were barred shut 
against any intruders, Christ appeared to his assembled 
Apostles and began to reproach them sternly. He chided 
them for their lack of belief and their hardness of heart, 
because they had not had faith in the witnesses of his resurrec¬ 
tion. Christianity was founded by men without enthusiasm 
and without imagination, incredulous and prudent, timid and 
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easily put to fright, and who only opened their hearts to the 
light of the Resurrection of Christ because they were con¬ 
strained and forced to by the evidence of fact. “Why are you 
troubled?” Christ scolded them. “What are these thoughts 
that rise in your hearts? See my hands and my feet, touch and 
see. A ghost has not flesh or bones. And you see clearly that 
I am of flesh and bones here before you.” 

And because thev still did not believe and held at arm’s 
length the joy which began to assail them: “Have you,” he 
asked, “something to eat?” They gave him a piece of broiled 
fish and a honeycomb. He ate in their presence. Then, like the 
mother of a family presiding at table, he gave to each of them 
a portion. 

That day there was absent from the gathering one Apostle, 
Thomas, he who had said it was needful to die with Christ. 
When they told him of how Christ had appeared to them, he 
would believe none of it: “Unless I see the nail holes in his 
hands and I put my finger into the very place of the nails, 
and I put my hand into his side, I shall believe none of it.” 

And for eight days he believed none of it. 

Eight days later they were all gathered together and 
Thomas, this time, was there. Jesus appeared in the midst of 
them and said to them: “Peace be with you.” Then he said 
to Thomas: “Put your finger here and see my hands. Bring 
your hand up and put it in my side. And be not incredulous 
but believing.” Thomas replied with words of adoration: 
“My Lord and my God.” Jesus said to him, and beyond him 
what he said was addressed to all the generations of men: 
“Because you have seen me, Thomas, you have believed. 
Blessed are they who have not seen and who have believed.” 

The Lord appeared several times more at various places 
and under various circumstances, sometimes before crowds 
of several hundred witnesses. To the very end, there were 
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some who did not believe and who refused to credit the 
evidence. The Christian religion had begun its journey 
through the world. 

If you read attentively the accounts in the four Gospels, 
you perceive that in the majority of cases the primary effect 
of Christ’s Resurrection and his appearances was one of 
terror for those who beheld him and of disbelief for those 
who merely heard about it. It was too much. It was impossible. 
And when a man was obliged to admit, by the evidence of his 
own eyes and of his own hands, that however excessive and 
however impossible it might be, it was none the-less true, as 
true as though you had been knocked over the head with a 
cudgel, then the first reaction was of fear. During those 
few days Christ used as a method of conviction the same 
method that all tyrants use to terrorize people. He appeared 
suddenly, sometimes here, sometimes there, as a flail falls, as 
the plague or the cholera breaks out in a city, as a dangerous 
bandit performs his feats, as a totalitarian police suppresses a 
plot against the regime. Men were obliged to believe by force 
of fear, even though there were always those who did not 
believe. But in the case of Christ’s appearances, the first 
reaction of fright was followed by an explosion of joy. Here 
was no flail, but an overbearing hope. 


Such are the facts. Beneath the accounts of the Gospels, 
one still can perceive the hesitation of doubt, the refusal to 
believe without touching, the vehemence of Christ’s invec¬ 
tives, the shudder of joy. All that helps our weakness more 
than if the news of Christ’s Resurrection had been welcomed 
by everyone with spontaneous enthusiasm. In fact Christ’s 
enemies believed in it more readily than the greater part of 
his friends. Hatred has its moments of clear-sightedness. 
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When the confused and distracted guards sought out the 
chief priests and told them that an angel had laid them low, 
that the sepulchre was open and that the body had disappeared, 
the chief priests did not doubt for an instant that they were 
confronted with a new wonder of him whom they called the 
“Seducer”. This man would always be for them like a snake 
the head of which one believes one has crushed but which of 
a sudden raises itself, bolder than ever. What should they do? 
The chief priests reflected and resolved to buy the soldiers’ 
testimony. They gave them money, much money, and they 
taught them the tale that they should tell: the guards had 
fallen asleep. While they lay sleeping, Christ’s disciples had 
come and had stolen the body. 

Surrounding the majestic event of Christ’s Resurrection, 
there is an element of comedy which adds even more to the 
drama’s flavour of truth. At the very time when the disciples, 
overwhelmed by the shipwreck of all their hopes, were 
shattered with fear that they also might be arrested by the 
Jews and hence had locked themselves up in a house, not 
daring to show their noses on the streets, they were accused 
of having performed a feat of the most unlikely boldness. We 
are reminded of those hunting tales in which the unfortunate 
rabbit, finally tired of being afraid, starts in pursuit of the 
hunters. 


Piling absurdity upon absurdity, the guards^ instead of 
being cast into prison for negligence and desertion of their 
posts, were given money to buy drinks, so that they might 
spread everywhere the story of their unpardonable dereliction. 
For those who are sensitive to the irony of fate, it is comforting 
that the risen Christ should not have scorned to cast over his 


enemies the bright red robe of ridicule. We can easily imagine 
those soldiers, picking up their weapons and equipment, 
cautiously looking inside the sepulchre, discovering with 
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dismay that it was empty, not having the least idea of what 
had taken place, and discussing what they should do about it. 
And since there was nothing else to do, they returned crest¬ 
fallen to Jerusalem to report to the chief priests what had 
happened. It was a sure thing that they would get nothing 
less than a general court. What a business. . . . Not a bit of it; 
they were given money to go and buy themselves drinks. 

They bought round alter round. Falstaff himself drank 
a toast to the good health of the High Priest and also to that 
fabulous dead man who could pass through stone walls. 
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Thus among Christ’s disciples, to whom he appeared after 
his resurrection, there were at first two very different attitudes. 
The greater part were terrorized and believed in the reality of 
their Master’s Resurrection only because they were constrained 
and forced to by visible and tangible evidence, the testimony 
of their senses, and Christ’s reproaches. 

The others, far less numerous—Mary Magdalene, the 
pilgrims of Emmaus, and perhaps Saint John—recognized 
Christ by that which was familiar to them in him. Mary 
Magdalene by the voice, the disciples of Emmaus by the 
breaking of the bread, John by the very style of the miracle. 
And at once they believed with all the vigour of their hearts. 

Although the witness of the first group may be the more 

useful to our faith, because of our eagerness for proof and the 

weakness of our hearts, the most perfect Christians were those 

whose love from the outset did not go astray. Among all those 

mentioned in the Gospel, it was Mary Magdalene who had the 
most exemplary attitude. 

The reason for this is that, of all of them, she loved the 
most. From the first day when her sins had been remitted, 
all of Mary Magdalene’s privileges derived from her love. It 
was because she had greatly loved that not only had her 
sinful life been forgiven her, but that she had had the better 
part of Christ’s friendship, that she had deserved to provoke 
his tears at the time of Lazarus’s death, that she had prophesied 
the imminent burial of her Well-Beloved, that she was the 
first witness of his Resurrection, and that she was entrusted 
with the prophecy of his Ascension and the mission of 
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announcing it to the Apostles. More than any other saint, 
the Virgin Mary apart, she was associated with Christ’s 
natural and supernatural destiny. 


There is in the book of Job a sentence filled with the accent 
of despair: Fuisscm quasi non essem , dc utero translatus ad 
tumulum —**I should have been as if I had not been, carried 
from the womb to the grave”. As he did with so many of the 
sayings in the Old Testament, Christ gave this utterance a 
new meaning: withdrawn from a bitter wisdom, it becomes 
a message of hope and a prophecy of glory. It is true that 
the two boundaries of a human fate are the mother’s womb 
and a sepulchre. Christ did not escape this law, and in a 
privileged way he associated with himself two women in his 
fate at each of its boundaries, and both these women were 
called Mary. The Virgin welcomed the Word of God in her 
mother’s womb. Mary Magdalene is the saint of his burial. 
But their missions, both their missions, were far broader than 

a biological and corporal ministry. . 

This was because the seed, miraculously injected into 

the Virgin Mary’s womb, was far more than a human germ, 
and the corpse which Mary Magdalene held in her arms was 
far more than a man’s corpse. This seed and this corpse 
belonged first of all to eternity, came from it, and were to 
return to it. The tradition of the Church has always com¬ 
pared Christ’s birth to his Resurrection: one prefigured the 
other. Christ left his mother’s womb as he was to leave his 
sepulchre, without breaking its seals. The Gospel tells us o 
no apparition of the risen Christ to his mother; it has no 
need to speak of it. The Gospel does not tell us everything. 
Already adhering to the mystery of Christ’s miraciilous ‘ r * ’ 
of which she was the minister, the Virgin Mary adhered before- 
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hand to all the later development of this mystery, and especially 
to that Resurrection whereof the birth was the prophecy. 

Just as the Word, Son of God, quite really made himself 
man in a real mother’s womb, he quite really died a human 
death for our sins and he was quite really buried. What is 
ordinarily buried is no longer a person. Christ’s corpse was 
still himself. As the Archangel Gabriel had announced the 
Incarnation and the descent of the Word into the maternal 
womb, Mary Magdalene, by the anointing of Christ’s body 
at Bethany, announced Christ’s burial and that he would 
be laid in the sepulchre. Later on, with regard to the risen 
Christ, her role is similar to that of the Virgin Mary with 
regard to the Child Jesus. She it was who first saw him and 
could tell of it. And as the Virgin Mary, holding in her arms 
the Child Jesus, had received from the aged Simeon the 
prophecy of the Passion, so, and immediately after his Resur¬ 
rection, Mary Magdalene received from Christ himself the 
prophecy of his forthcoming Ascension and of our future 
ascension with him. 


De utero translatus ad tumulum. “Carried from the womb 
to the grave.” In relation to Christ, we must extend the 
meaning of these words, from eternity to eternity. Up until 
the Incarnation and from all eternity, the Son of God, His 
Word and His Fruit, lived in the bosom of the Father, in the 
spiritual simplicity of the divine nature. But there he was 
unknown to the world and to men. God was separated from 
men in his intimate life, as a dead person is separated from 
men in his tomb. God was for men as though he were dead, 
and the greatest sages of antiquity had fully felt this absence 
of God, an absence which was like a death, since nothing could 
be done about it. They were well aware that God was there, 
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but dumb, deaf, without feeling and hidden, buried so that 
you could not find him. 

God himself became flesh in the womb of the Virgin who 
revealed him to us. It was like a first resurrection from his 
cruel absence. God himself thenceforward was among the 
living beings of this world and he dwelt among us. But 
under another aspect, this Incarnation was already a burial, 
since God had shrouded his glory. Thus he had gone at 
the same time from the tomb of his absence to the world 
into the womb of the Virgin Mary which made him present 
to the world; and also from the womb of his glory to the 
tomb of his human and temporal humiliation. 

And in his temporal adventure, the Son of God went 
from the womb of the Virgin Mary to the sepulchre of Joseph 
of Arimathea. And this sepulchre was also a mother’s womb 
since it contained the eternally living germ of divinity. It was 
also this mystery of hope which Mary Magdalene had 
prophesied by her anointment of Christ at Bethany. The 

Resurrection was like a birth. 

That did not mean that everything was ended. From the 
grave of his earthly life, Christ was to return to the bosom of 
the Father and to dwell, with his risen body, in the glory 
of his Father. De tumulo translates ad sinum Patris . From 
the tomb of Arimathea he would be carried to the bosom of 
his Father. Just as the Archangel Gabriel had been given the 
mission of announcing the Incarnation of the Son of God in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene was given 
this new and further mission of announcing the return of the 
Son of Man to the bosom of the Father. Just as she had been 
the prophet of the burial, she was the prophet of the Ascension. 
“Go to my brethren and say to them, I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.” The norma 
boundary for Christ’s burial was his Ascension to the bosom 
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of the Father. This was why Mary Magdalene was to prophesy 
both the one and the other. Our normal destiny is to follow 

J 

Christ, the leader of mankind, from the cross to glory, from 
his burial to his Ascension. Mary Magdalene raises her hand 
to us at the threshold of the everlasting Garden. 


With all the other witnesses of the Resurrection, including 
the disciples of Emmaus, Christ fell back upon the past, 
referred to the prophecies which he fulfilled through his 
Resurrection, caused his wounds to be touched with fingers, 
and proved in every possible way the reality and the identity 
oi his body. “Was it not needful that Christ should suffer 
all this, thus to enter into his glory?” And beginning with 
Moses and all the prophets, he explained to them the Scriptures 
which related to him. 

With Mary Magdalene he acted altogether differently. 
Christ spoke to her neither of the past, nor of his Passion; 
he did not try to prove to her the reality of his body and 
of his Resurrection. With her he used his voice of love: 
“Mary.” And he spoke to her only about the future and 
about his Ascension. Whereas he would say to Thomas, 
“Bring your hand and touch my side, put your finger in the 
holes of the wounds . . .” he pushed Mary Magdalene from 
him: “Do not touch me.” He cut short the impetuous impulse 
of his Well-Beloved. Here is an even greater proof of the 
reality of his body than it was to have commanded Thomas 
to touch it. Women do not like disembodied spirits. Mary 
would not have had such an impulse towards a spirit. It was 
he indeed, in truth, her true and only Lord, in flesh and 
bones. With a delicacy even greater towards her than towards 
himself, Christ said to her gently, “Do not touch me.” And 
he foretold to her his Ascension. In this Christ imposed a 
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double postponement upon Mary Magdalene’s impatience, 
not only that of his own Ascension, but also that of her 
bodily ascension, at the end of time, when she could once 
more touch him. 

Her own attitude was admirable. She did not look back 
to the past either. Phryne was no longer in the Garden of 
the dream; she was in that second Garden whereof Christ 
is the gardener. She was finally cured of her homesickness for 
the lost Paradise. She was cured of it by hope for the Paradise 
everlasting. 

Thenceforward Mary Magdalene knew that her body 
would arise and that it would then have full freedom, a 
freedom which we are too enshadowed even to imagine. 
She knew that she w'ould arise and that then her beauty 
would be beyond corruption and wholly pure, the sensible 

radiance of an everlasting glory. 

In that garden of Joseph of Arimathea, illumined by the 
peaceful light of spring, in that grey and blue dawn, filled 
with angels and with birds, the Lord announced to his Well- 
Beloved his forthcoming Ascension and thereby established 
the Christian life here below as the loving preparation for 
and the loving expectation of a mysterious tryst of love. In 
Mary Magdalene mankind received the promise of a solemn 
betrothal. The day of the general resurrection at the end of 
the world will be the wedding day. Mankind no longer was 
the disobedient, adulterous woman, driven from the earthly 
Paradise; it was no longer the spouse cast aside. The past was 
forever abolished. Mankind was an affianced bride, promised 
to the most beautiful of the children of men, who awaited it 

at the threshold of another Paradise. 

In this likewise Mary Magdalene pushed to the end and 

gave its full meaning to John the Baptists prophecy, w 10 
had said of Christ: “He is the Bridegroom.” 
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The Lord’s Ascension took place at Bethany. This bit of 
earth where he had tasted the human joys of friendship, 
where he had proved his divinity by the greatest miracle of 
his public life, where he had mingled his tears with Mary 
Magdalene’s where she had anointed him prophetically and 
for the second time, where he had suffered his agony and 
received the kiss of Judas, this bit of earth was to receive 
the imprint of his last footsteps. Before the tryst of Paradise, 
which he had, through Mary Magdalene, made with all 
generations, he had for the last time kept a tryst with his 
disciples at Bethany. There was gathered a small crowd to 
see him, to listen to him, to touch him, to speak to him. And 
yet a few still refused to believe. 

Once more they asked him the question, so deeply rooted 
in the temporal hope of the Jewish people: “Lord, will you 
now at last restore the Kingdom?” And he, even on this 
occasion, left his answer ambiguous. He did not deny his 
claim to the Kingdom of Israel, however evident it might be 
that the phrase had not the same meaning for him as it had 
for his questioners. He said: “It is not for you to know the 
times or dates which the Father has fixed by His own authority; 
but you shall see an hour when the Holy Spirit comes upon 
you, and you shall be witnesses for me at Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and even to the very ends of the earth.” 

Saying these words, Christ blessed them, rose gently into 
the heavens, and a cloud took him out of their sight. But 
they kept gazing into the sky, and, behold, two unknown 
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men dressed in white stood close to them and said: “Men of 
Galilee, why do you stand looking up to heaven? This same 
Jesus who has been taken up from you into heaven will return 
in the same way as you have seen him going up to heaven/’ 

This prophecy completed that made by Christ to Mary 
Magdalene. Before we rejoin him in his Paradise with our 
risen bodies, Christ will descend back to earth to judge 
mankind. It will be at that moment that his kingdom will 
be restored. And his reign will have no end. 

The last act of Christ’s earthly life began at Bethany 
with Mary Magdalene’s anointment presaging his burial, and 
it ended at Bethany with the Ascension and the everlasting 
anointment which Christ received from his Father as King 
of the nations. Mary Magdalene, well-beloved queen of the 
Canticle, faithfully followed her Lord through all the principal 
stages of this last journey. 

Mary Magdalene was present at the Ascension. She like¬ 
wise was in the cenacle with the Mother of God and the 
Apostles on the occasion of Pentecost, when the Spirit came 
down in a whirlwind and settled upon each of them in the 
shape of tongues of fire. Then the Apostles spoke to the 
crowd which had gathered because of the sound from heaven, 
and it seemed as though they were drunk, so greatly were 
they animated by an enthusiasm, a wisdom, and a power not 

of this world. 

Mary Magdalene was present at the Church’s birth. But 
from then on we hear no more of her in Holy Scriptures and 
must turn to the venerable domain of tradition. 


In the south of France, east of the Rhone and a short 
distance from the Mediterranean, there is a mountain which 
resembles a table of white and pink stone abruptly raised 
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towards heaven by some holocaust. From the foot of this 
mountain there stretches a forest, and on the mountain itself 
there is a grotto. 

Beneath a wild thicket of legend, the significant treasure, 
the “root” of the Magdalene’s tradition, is that Mary came, 
a few years after the Saviour’s death and Resurrection, to 
Provence, and that she ended her life there in penance and 
contemplation, living in the grotto of this famous mountain 
which today is called, in honour of this sojourn, La Sainte 
Baume (the Holy Grotto). 

From the Acts oj the Apostles we know that immediately 
after the Lord’s Ascension and until the fall of Jerusalem, 
violent persecutions broke out a number of times in Palestine 
against the youthful Church of the Christians. The Christians 
were scattered or imprisoned, scourged, sometimes killed. 
The Deacon Stephen was the first martyr. In the year 62, 
eight years before the destruction of Jerusalem, James, “the 
brother of the Lord”, and the first bishop of Jerusalem, was 
hurled from the top of the Tower of the Temple and then 
beaten to death. It was during one of these persecutions that 
the family at Bethany was exiled, together with a number of 
other Christians associated with it. 

This fits perfectly with what the Gospel tells us concerning 
this family of Bethany. Throughout all the texts, one has the 
impression that this family was especially hated, because of 
the close bonds of friendship which linked it to Christ. And, 
at the same time, that it was spared the ultimate violence 
(even though it was definitely threatened after Lazarus’s 
resurrection) because of its rank in the top Jewish aristocracy 
and its powerful relations in all circles. We also get an impres¬ 
sion of extreme prudence and reserve surrounding this family 
which was so dear to Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels scarcely 
mention it and are careful not to identify it; they allude to it 
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almost as though by agreement, and as one might talk about 
people who, under a totalitarian regime, are exposed to 
immediate reprisals. Whereas John, who wrote after the fall 
of Jerusalem, does not seem at all bound by the same prudence. 

So Mary Magdalene lived for a certain length of time in 
Palestine after the Ascension, perhaps for a fairly long time. 
Perhaps also, before leaving Jerusalem, she may on occasion 
have heard that strange prophet, son of a peasant, and through 
a tragic coincidence also named Jesus, who, for seven years 
and despite the cruelties of all sorts inflicted upon him, end¬ 
lessly cried out, night and day, in all parts of the Holy City: 
“Voice of the East! Voice of the West! Voice of the four 
winds! Voice against Jerusalem! Voice against the Temple! 
Voice against the people! Woe to Jerusalem! She then 
thought of Christ’s tears over the City of David. 

One day, then, the Jews laid hands upon the whole family 
of Bethany and loaded it on a ship without sails or rudder, at 
the mercy of wind and waves. The hand of God miraculously 
brought this bark to the shore of Provence in Gaul. Lazarus 
founded the church of Marseilles, Maximin the church at Aix, 
Martha lived on the shores of the Rhone, and Mary Magdalene 
ended her life in the solitude of La Sainte Baume. 

From the grotto the view is lovely. It is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world, and, when evening descends 
over the forest and the distant plains, the light is so soft, so 
serene, so gentle that you think yourself in another world, a 
purgatory whence souls ascend naturally towards heaven, by 

a reversal of weight. 

It is related that seven times daily the angels who were 
the Magdalene’s faithful companions carried her to the summit 
of the mountain to pray. Far away the sun made the sea 
flame, and she could see the Isles of Gold, bathed in this lake 

of light. 
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On the last day of her earthly life, she went down towards 
the plain. Maximin came to meet her on the road and gave 
her Christ’s Body in the Eucharist. He received the last 
breath of the Well-Beloved of the Canticle. Mary Magdalene’s 
soul sped to her Lord’s Paradise. Her body awaits its glorious 
resurrection in the crypt of the church which today bears the 
name of Saint-Maximin. 
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APPENDICES 


Translated from the French 

by Sister Mary Camille Bowe, O.S.F. 




I 


A DETECTIVE STORY 

A— Questions of method 

At the very outset of his great book, Les Origines de la France 
contemporaine , Taine very well defined the ideal of historians of 
his day. “I am ready to state here that I have but one purpose; 
an historian will be allowed to act as a naturalist .” It would seem 
that History has taken the historians literally and that, in order 
not to go beyond the field of vision of our naturalists, mankind 
itself has tended to conform to the ways of insects and to trans¬ 
form itself into an ant hill. Perhaps Taine was more of a prophet 
than an historian, because when we deal with the past, the least 
portrait of a man or of a woman who have lived their lives usually 
shatters into pieces the naturalist’s frame of reference. Still another 
thing can happen. An historian who is unbending in his naturalist’s 
faith will at all costs impose his frame of reference, and then the 
portrait itself will be shattered. 

This I believe is what has taken place with the heroine of the 
Gospels whom we generally call Mary Magdalene. She is la Femme 
coupee en morceaux —the woman hacked into bits by modern 
exegetes. It must be said in their defence that the dimensions of 
the personage were so great and their own limits so narrow that 
they had to resort to that measure if they wanted to keep her in 
their luggage. They even affirm that she has not suffered very 
much, that they have acted in accordance with the most gentle 
methods of euthanasia, that, after all, she is much more easy to 
handle that way. 

That is what gave me the idea of approaching the life history 
of Mary Magdalene, not as a naturalist, but as a detective. I dare 
to assert that I have no other aim. A man, curious about man and 

solicitous about the truth, will be permitted to proceed as a detective 
in this account. 

What is history in its proper nature if not the establishment 
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of a human event by testimony? For the discovery and the estab¬ 
lishment of a human event, I maintain that the detective is better 
armed than the naturalist because he is freer, more suited to the 
unknown, whatever it may be. The first law of the art of the 
detective is not to exclude any hypothesis a priori , and not to be 
surprised at anything. The discovery of the truth is an adventure 
for him. The naturalist bans adventure at the outset and traces 
around himself the magic circle from which he will never emerge. 
For him the issue is not so much the discovery of truth as the 
verification of laws. The detective knows that the exceptional also 
exists and that the human event is always individual. 

In America there are schools for detectives. I therefore procured 
a manual for detectives in New York. It is entitled The Art of 
Detection?- On the first page I read, “An investigation is a search 
for the truth by the use and development of many arts. The inves¬ 
tigator . . . may run down all the avenues open to him in eliminating 
possibilities which obscure the truth, which is the encompassing of 
all the facts developed by his labours.” It was just such a task that 
I proposed to do: to discover, if possible, the truth concerning 
Mary Magdalene, her character, her role, the principal vicissitudes 
of her life. In moving from the level of the naturalist to that of the 
detective, my research was singularly extended, for my method 
was raised from the restricted point of view of a so-called “science 
of human facts” to the art of the discovery of these very same human 
facts. Because of this my research became more universal, more 
faithful, more open, more rigorous too, I believe, although more 
flexible and more personal. Not that the art of detection would 
scorn scientific methods; on the contrary, it necessarily utilizes 
them to certain advantage. In my manual there is a chapter entitled 
“Science in Investigation”. This chapter shows how scientifically 
to set up documents that will be beyond question is of incalculable 
importance, often decisive. My manual advises the detective to 
rely on experts for that part of his task which is strictly on the 
naturalist’s level. I have rigorously observed this advice in respect 
to my research on Mary Magdalene. I have relied on specialists 
concerning the state of texts, their historicity and their authenticity. 

I have not gone into the quarrels of experts. For instance, without 

1 Jacob Fisher, The Art of Detection, New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1948, p. 3. 
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in the least neglecting the other evidence on the period and the 
milieu, I consider the four Gospels to be documents which are 
not only sincere but also veracious, furnishing exact evidence not 
only of the faith of the first Disciples, but also of the essential facts 
which filled the life of Jesus and which moreover founded that 
Faith. For me, the four Gospels are the principal documents and 
the principal evidence for my subject. 

But it is just here that both my task and my troubles began. It 
must be granted that even in the Gospels the question of Mary 
Magdalene remains “a detective story”, as difficult to solve as any 
other problem in detection. A detective story in which, as in the 
most classic of detective novels, the identity of the character is 
the principal question. Is she on the one hand the same woman as 
Mary (of Bethany), sister of Martha and Lazarus, and on the other 
hand the same as the sinful woman of Galilee about whom St. 
Luke is the only one to relate how, a sinner in the city, she 
anointed the Lord and was pardoned? Or must we make the 
distinction of three different persons: Mary Magdalene, Mary (of 
Bethany), and the sinner of Galilee? 

That does not mean that some day or other documents will not 
solve the problem. In the present state of our documentation the 
question remains a controversial one. Even within the Church the 
discussion remains open. The Greek tradition is rather prone to 
favour distinction. The Latin tradition favours identity. The Roman 
liturgy has decided in favour of identity. However, in modern 
times the most serious authorities on exegesis and the greatest 
scholars have tended to distinguish between these persons. Bossuet 
speaks for all of them, even the most contemporary, when he 
writes: “It is more in harmony with the letter of the Gospel to 
distinguish three persons .” 1 

My intention is to discuss in detail all the problems which have 
been raised concerning Mary Magdalene and, perhaps, to raise 
some others. I appear before the public as a detective, at the close 
of his investigation, appears before a court of justice. He exposes 
the results of his investigation to the best of his ability, brings 
forward his proofs, makes known his certainties and his convic¬ 
tions, and eventually reconstructs the scene and the circumstances 

1 Quoted by Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ , Westminster 
Maryland, Newman Press, p. 172. 9 
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of the crime. The text itself of the life of Mary Magdalene, which 
has just been read, comprises this reconstruction. It remains for 
me to present the supporting proofs and to discuss them. 

But when I began my investigation, I entered into it without 
previous prejudice, desirous only of discovering an objective truth, 
independent of my tastes or preferences. It is, moreover, one of 
the rules of investigation that “while enthusiasm and initiative in 
investigation are cardinal virtues, no investigator should start an 
investigation with the thought that he must obtain only a certain 
type of solution. If he does so, he is too often inclined to bend and 
twist facts to obtain the desired solution. He is tragically wrong, for 
a twisted fact is like twisted metal—much weaker than before.”* 

I have, therefore, approached the Gospels as if I were reading 
them for the first time, just as the detective enters for the first time 
an apartment where a mysterious crime has just been committed. 
At that very moment when he still does not know anything, every¬ 
thing is of utmost importance to him. Nothing is a mere detail. 
The least object can be the key to the mystery. The cigarette butt 
of a certain brand of cigarettes, a glass in which there remains a 
drop of a certain liquor, a book which should be in its place on the 
shelves and is not there, a drawer opened, or closed, forced, empty, 
or full, an overturned chair, an unknown person’s hat in the 
entrance hall, the receiver of the telephone off the hook, a mark 
on a piece of furniture, a window carelessly closed; in short, 
everything is a sign, a clue, everything can lead to revelation. 

From the moment when I entered into the texts witli this 
suspicion, precaution, and careful scrutiny, the Gospel began to 
swarm with clues, and, I must say, almost all leading in the same 

direction. r • 

After following all trails as far as it was possible for me, noting 

exactly all the evidence, and thus reducing to a minimum the terra 
incognita included within my subject, I said to myself that the 
truth lay at the core of this zone of the unknown, at the geometric 
centre where all my trails came together. In other words, I did not 
rule out hypothesis. And for what earthly reason should it be 

forb ^ d e e ^ o]e whkh the « W orking hypothesis” plays in science is 
well known. 'In the strictly scientific domain the hypothesis can 

1 The Art of Detection , p. 25. 
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alwa\ s be verified by experiment. It the evidence and the document 
play the same role in history that experimentation plays in the 
physical sciences, the result is that the verification of the hypothesis 
cannot be produced because adequate evidence is lacking. One 
remains an historian, and an honest historian, in proposing the 
most rigorous hypothesis which at the same time is in perfect 
conformity with what is known and hints most happily at what 
is uncertain. \\ hen it is a question of the Gospels, the texts, the 
Jirst law of historical hypothesis will be that it be controlled by the 
texts , and not that the hypothesis control the texts. 

Furthermore, the very terms of the hypothesis and their 
position must be in conformity with the subject under investiga- 

don ;, That is what 1 saicl at llle outset when I spoke of the “natural¬ 
istic historian. As far as the Gospel is concerned, we can be sure 
that to approach it as a naturalist”, and in the same manner that 
one w ould approach the study of insects, would amount to starting 
out with an absurd prejudice, and imposing on the texts a hypoth¬ 
esis which does \ iolence to them; for to do so involves deciding 
in advance that everything which goes beyond the naturalistic 
conception of man and the universe must be eliminated as being 
of no \ulue. Since the very notion of God, His possible interven¬ 
tions in the destiny of man, and the possibility even of a vocation 
of man to the supernatural order, is by definition beyond natural¬ 
istic conception, the naturalistic historian definitively loses foothold 
in the Gospel at the very first step which he ventures on that 
ground. This story is beyond his comprehension. That is why I 
believe that the Christian faith and the teachings of the Church 
are not a hindrance, but rather a necessary aid to a clear under¬ 
standing of the Gospels, just as a ship is necessary for crossing the 
ocean. 

In the same way that we have absolutely no right to impose 
on the Gospel text a view of man reduced to naturalistic dimen¬ 
sions, we have no right to impose on it a very modern conception 
of writing history. If the Evangelists had been journalists fresh 
from a modern university, exegesis would perhaps be easier, at 
least in appearance. John, informing us of the death of Lazarus, 
would have considered it imperative to tell us the age of the 
deceased person, the state of his fortune, the place of his birth the 
schools which he attended, the teachers he had had, the stages of 
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his career, the extent and location of his property, his titles and 
decorations. We would also know whose son he was and the 
exact status and identity of all the members of his family. But 
John limits himself to telling us that he had two sisters, a certain 
Martha and a certain Mary, and that Jesus loved Lazarus and 
Martha and Mary. The Evangelists were not journalists. 

The Gospel not only does not tell all, but in certain cases it 
tells as little as possible and in the vaguest possible way. In the 
detail of the following notes, we shall see that this is the case in 
regard to the subject with which we are concerned. We receive 
the impression of a veritable conspiracy on the part of the Evan¬ 
gelists to leave certain things in the dark. They were, however, 
no less honest as historians, for the Evangelists did not consider 
all these details which interest us so much and about which they 
have either kept silent or spoken cryptically, absolutely essential 
to their testimony, which primarily concerns the very person of 
Christ and his life. But when we want to discover the truth of 
• these details, we must take this kind of “conspiracy into account. 

And that, too, is the work of a detective. 

We find ourselves then confronted with the Gospels, and, in a 
general way, facing historical documents like a jigsaw-puzzle fan 
who finds himself with only one hundred and fifty pieces of a 
subtle and delicately patterned puzzle which was originally com¬ 
posed of a thousand. What is he to do ? On the one hand, under 
pretext of not departing from the given elements, he might proceed 
as if he had all the units of the puzzle, and force these existing 
elements to adapt themselves to a restricted design and the limited 
space of a puzzle of one hundred and fifty pieces. In that case ie 
can be sure that the connections will be imperfect and that the 
overall aspect of the picture will be rather distorted; each part will 
be respected materially but will lose its most effective meaning 
because it no longer maintains its true proportion to the whole. 
Or on the other hand, he can admit the principle that it is not 
necessarily the main pieces, but rather the most numerous pieces 
of the puzzle which are missing, and he can begin by safeguarding 
the proportions of a vast unit made up of a thousand pieces. , 

likewise, must start out with the elements which we have at hand 
reconstruct the exact proportions of the whole, keep th^ distmc s, 
save the spaces and, on what is missing, try to make the connec¬ 
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tions by rigorous hypotheses which restore to each and every one 
of the existing elements their full significance. 

It is the latter method which I have used for this life of Mary 
Magdalene. I ask that it be judged by its results, that I be told 
plainly whether or not all the existing and unquestionable elements 
of the problem are rigorously respected and given their full impor¬ 
tance in my work as a whole. In the measure that there is 
hypothesis, there is art; I acknowledge that. This is also what 
made me decide in favour of the detective method which is unpre¬ 
tentiously entitled The Art of Detection and which daily arrives at 
discoveries of human facts which are as incontestable as those 
revealed by the best historians. Moreover, the best historians are 
detectives, and whether they admit it or not, there is art in their 
discoveries. I know perfectly well that one can arrive at obvious 
certainties about the past, as, for example, Napoleon’s existence or 
the existence of the Roman Empire. But true history does not end 
there; on the contrary, it is there that it should begin. It seeks to 
discover the why and the how. Established facts must be explained, 
formulated and interpreted, but I maintain that history, in addition 
to the essential subject matter, is the art of forming rigorous 
hypotheses about the past. History does not convey the truth of a 
photograph, but rather the truth of a portrait. 

I state then that in a situation like this one in which explicit 
documents allow a margin of the unknown or of uncertainty, it is 
advisable at the outset to refrain from imposing our ready-made 
twentieth-century ideas on the Gospel. Further, it is advisable to 
define words, not with the meaning they have now, but with the 
meaning they had at the time. Knowing this period as well as one 
can know’ it and using the Gospel texts as a starting point, I say 
that w*e are permitted (it is a rigorous method) to make an historical 
hypothesis. Once the hypothesis is formed, it remains for us to 
ascertain whether or not it respects its material, that is, whether it 
takes the texts into consideration or wEether, on the contrary, it 
goes counter to them. If our hypothesis is perfectly adapted to the 
texts with respect to the whole and the detail, it will remain a 
hypothesis in a realm where it is undoubtedly impossible to arrive 
at demonstration, but it will have acquired so strong a probability, 
perhaps even going as far as moral certainty, that it will at least 
inspire attention and respect and, in order to have the right to 
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discard it, one would have to propose an even stricter hypothesis. 
Such a step -would indeed be a step forward. 

I have had recourse to theology in order to probe the secrets 
of my protagonists. This is a capital heresy from the point of view 
of naturalistic dogma. But, given my subject matter, it is a proper 
investigative method. And, as for the truth, I could not disregard, 
without error of omission, this means of approaching it with all 
reverence. 



B—Questions of Exegesis 


I have stated that in this “detective story” the Gospels abound 
in revealing clues. Before pointing them out one by one as they 
appear in the following notes, I believe that it will be useful to 
begin to clear the exegetical ground as far as the most important 
texts governing this question are concerned. 

Luke (7:36 ft'., cf. note to p. 54) is the only one who relates the 
celebrated scene at the house of Simon the Pharisee when a “sinful 
woman of the City” comes to anoint the feet of Jesus and receives 
pardon for her sins “because she has loved much”. He does not 
name the heroine: he merely says “a woman”. This scene obviously 
takes place at the beginning of the ministry in Galilee. 

Matthew (26:6 ff.), Mark (14:3 ff.), and John (12:1 ff.) relate 
another scene of the anointing of Jesus by a woman at the house 
of another Simon, called the Leper. The scene takes place at 
Bethany in Judea, near Jerusalem, a few days before the Passion, 
and the anointing has the meaning of a prophecy of the approaching 
burial of Christ. Matthew and Mark do not name the woman. Just 
as Luke did the first time, they merely named “a woman”, without 
any other indication. John, however, names the woman. She is 
Mary (of Bethany), the sister of Martha and Lazarus, whom Jesus 
raised from the dead (cf. note to p. 91 and seq.). 

Several questions arise: Why is Luke the only one to tell of 
the first anointing and why does he say nothing of the second? 
Why do Matthew, Mark and John relate only the second anointing? 
Why do Luke, Matthew and John fail to name the heroine, while 
John names the heroine of the second anointing and identifies her 
definitely? Why do Luke, Matthew and Mark fail to speak of 
Lazarus while John is the only one to speak of him, even to name 
him? Luke however knows Martha and Mary perfectly well, as 
sisters (10:38 ff.) but he avoids saying that they are from Bethany 
and does not mention the name of Lazarus. When he names Mary, 
he does not allude to the first anointing: it would seem that the 
myrrhophore of Galilee might be another woman. 
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In the same “detective story” there is another Mary, and she 
is Mary Magdalene solemnly presented by Luke (8:2) with several 
other women of Galilee who followed Jesus. This Mary is named 
Magdalene because she is of Magdala in Galilee (ch. notes to pp. 
68 and 127). This Mary Magdalene, solemnly presented by Luke, 
does not reappear under this name, in die four Gospels this time, 
until the moment of the Passion and Resurrection of the Lord. 

Confronted with these texts, which are more or less reticent, 
one can form two opinions: according to one there might be three 
different women, the sinner of Galilee, myrrhophore of the first 
anointing, whose name is unknown to us; the second, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene; the third, Mary (of Bethany), myrrhophore of the second 
anointing, sister of Martha and Lazarus. According to the second 
opinion, the three women are considered to be identical. 

At first glance, it would seem that the first opinion might be 
the only one that is prudent and conformable to the discretion of 
the texts. After all, we cannot make them say what they do not 
say. Let us be on guard, for this is just the time to display all our 
abilities as a detective. 

To begin with, there exists an essential text, which will never 
be considered sufficiently important, and which opportunely fits 
right into the picture. It is from John 11:1,2. “Now there was a 
man called Lazarus, of Bethany, the village where Martha and 
Mary her sister lived. This Mary , whose brother Lazarus had now 
fallen sick , was the woman who anointed the Lord with ointment 
and wiped his feet with her hair A To what anointing does this 
extremely clear allusion refer, to the first one told by Luke, ° r to 
the second told by Matthew and Mark (not by Luke), which John 
is prepared to tell in the following chapter? The solution to our 
“detective story” depends almost entirely on the answer to tins 
question. St. Augustine, perhaps after Origen (cf. following 
article), answers that this verse of John applies to the first anointing 
in Galilee by “the sinful woman in the city”. If he is right, we must 
conclude that Mary (of Bethany), sister of Martha and Lazarus, is 
the same woman as that sinful woman of Galilee and that there 
is only one myrrhophore in both anointings. The identification 
with Mary of Magdala is another question. But another current ot 
tradition, taken up again with a great deal of brilliance by modern 
exegetes, especially P£re Lagrange, applies this verse to the second 
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anointing which was already past and already known (by Matthew 
and Mark) at the time that John was writing. In that case there are 
two anointings and two different myrrhophores and Mary (of 
Bethany) is not the sinful woman of Galilee. We do not know the 
name of the latter. Now, from the strictly exegetic point of view, 
this opinion seems to me to be completely untenable, because it 
is contrary to both the laws of grammar and the laws of the art of 
writing. 

i. Contrary to the laws of grammar . If this verse refers to the 
second anointing which will not take place until after what John 
is relating, and which he himself will not tell until the following 
chapter, it was not an aorist past participle which had to be used, 
but rather a future participle. John should have said: “Mary was 
the woman who was about to, who was going to anoint the Lord.” 
I shall be told that John did not speak Greek very well and that 
he could readily make such an error in connection with an action 
which in any event was past, and known to be so, at the time he 
was writing. But aside from the fact that there is no need of knowing 
a language very well to avoid confusing a past participle and a 
future participle, we do not discover any such mistakes in tense in 
the whole work of John, and, what is more, Pere Lagrange points 
out himself that John knows very well how to speak of the future 
(.Evangile selon saint Jean , Commentary on John 11:2), and he 
himself uses quotations to illustrate the perfect skill with which 
John indicates an event that is to take place: 6:71; 7:39; 11:51; 
12:4, an d 33; 18:32. Let us take a single one of these cases which 
would be absolutely parallel in situation if the hypothesis of Pere 
Lagrange were consistent. It is in the following chapter (12:4): 
“Judas Iscariot, the same one of his disciples who was to betray 
him.” The betrayal is not yet accomplished at the time that the 
events which John is narrating take place. And in the following 
chapter (13) John relates the betrayal in detail. 

It is improbable that John would not use the same grammatical 
construction to indicate the same relationship of time in these two 
situations, chronologically identical and a chapter apart. Pere 
Lagrange is so embarrassed by his own explanation, that he goes 
as far as to assume that there are some glozes in the text. In that 
case we enter the domain of fantasy and it would be far better to 
throw in our hands. I prefer to abide by John’s text just as it is. 
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The aorist participle in the text obviously refers to an anointing in 
the past, different from the one which John is going to relate. This 
anointing which has taken place can be none other than the one 
described by Luke. It follows that we can conclude with certainty: 
first, that there were two anointings, since John calls to mind one 
which is already past and is going to tell of a second, and second, 
that it is Mary (of Bethany) who was the myrrhophore of the 
first anointing just as she will be the myrrhophore of the anointing 
which John is going to relate in the following chapter. 

We have, therefore, not only the right but the duty to take 
John’s grammatical construction just as it is and interpret it in its 
obvious meaning. All the more reason because a like grammatical 
construction is used frequently by John to refer to previous events. 
I have looked in the Gospel of John for a few instances of a use of 
the past which would have some grammatical analogy with 11:2. 
I have not found any which allude to an event which John intended 
to account later on. All of them refer to an event already past and 

antecedent in the story itself. 

All these excerpta follow here: 

4:8: “There came a Samaritan woman to draw water. Jesus 
said to her: ‘Give me a drink.’ For his disciples had gone away into 
the town to buy food.” 

4:46: “He came once more to Cana or Galilee, where he had 

changed the water into wine.” # 

7:50: “Nicodemus, he who had come to him by night , said to 

9:14: “They took him who had been blind to the Pharisees. 
Now it was a Sabbath on which Jesus had made the clay and opened 

his eyes.” , , 

11:2: “Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus ot Bethany, tne 

village of Mary and her sister Martha. It was Mary ,, who anointed 

the Lord with ointment and wiped his feet dry with her hair , whose 

brother Lazarus was sick.” 

12:1: “Jesus therefore, six days before the paschal feast came 
then to Bethany where Lazarus, whom Jesus had raised to lije , had 

died * y 

"18:1: “After saying these things, Jesus went forth with his 
disciples beyond the torrent of Cedron, where there was a garden, 
into which he and his disciples entered. Now, Judas, who betraye 
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him, also knew the place since Jesus had often met there together 
with his disciples .” 

18:14: “They brought him to Annas first; for he was the 
father-in-law of Caiphas, who was the high priest that year. Now 
it was Caiphas who had given this counsel to the Jews: that it was 
expedient that one man should die for the people.” 

18:26: “One of the servants of the high priest, a relative of him 
whose ear Peter had cut off, said.” 

19:39: “And there also came Nicodemus, who at first had come 
to Jesus by nighty bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes.” 

For the accommodation of the reader, I have left all these 
quotations in English and in the translation of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Even in English, they seem to be generally 
convincing, although the sequence of tenses is, in most cases, 
more striking in Greek. It is evident that John uses the customary 
method of introducing a parenthesis which accurately locates a 
person in relation to a past action already known. 11:2 fits into 
this group of quotations very smoothly. The only difference is 
that ordinarily the past action was told previously by John him¬ 
self. But one of the first points of criticism in dealing with the 
writings of John is to admit as an incontestable fact that John was 
familiar with the Synoptics, took it for granted that they were 
known, added to them or clarified them on the very points in 
which their reading is obscure. That is certainly our case. 

It is not less true that John has an acute sense of chronology, 
of the place of events in time. I do not think that a single case of 
negligence or confusion could be found in the sequence of tenses 
in his work. If the interpretation of Lagrange were the true one, 
11:2 would be the only case of irregularity to be found in John. 
Moreover, good methods of exegesis do not admit making a single 
exception, and such a serious one, in favour of a controversial 
verse. For my part I prefer to adhere to the letter of the text. The 
more so, since by not doing so, particularly in this verse, one falls 
into even more serious difficulty. 

2. Against the laws of the art of writing . When I speak of the 
art of writing I do not refer to the musical refinements of literature, 

I speak of the first function of expression, which is meaning. If 
11:2 refers to the second anointing, it is a completely useless verse 
devoid of all meaning. I do not ask for anything better than to 
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place confidence in the exegetes, but Pere Lagrange himself would 
have refused to have anyone place blind confidence in him. He 
explained and wanted to convince. I think that I have read and 
re-read many times everything that he has written on this con¬ 
troversy and I am not convinced. I am still waiting for an exegete 
who will prove to me that John’s aorist in 11:2 is the equivalent 
of a future. Even if he were to demonstrate that, which I believe 
impossible, I would still wait for something in addition. If John, 
11:2 refers to John 12 (the second anointing) or to the parallels in 
Matthew and Mark, and absolutely not to Luke 7 (the first anoint¬ 
ing), I -would like to be shown the usefulness Qf John 11:2, the 
working value of this verse, its scope and consistency of meaning. 
Let this verse be omitted completely and we will know, not only 
just as well, but infinitely better, that Mary (of Bethany) is the 
main figure of the second anointing and of it alone. This verse 
serves only to confuse a question that is perfectly clear without it. 
All the context proves without possible confusion that it is Mary 
(of Bethany) who performed the second anointing. So of what 
use is it to designate her, in a sentence which is grammatically 
incorrect, as the heroine of the second anointing? It is not only a 
vain redundance but it gives a serious obscurity to the context: 
it will be admitted that this was surely not the purpose which the 
writer set out to fulfil. But, on the contrary, the characteristic 
intercalation and the awkwardness even of this intercalation (but 
not the grammatical incorrectness) warn us that this verse supplies 
us with significant information about both the person and a date, 
which the writer did not wish to omit, and all the more so since 
he is very much given to this type of intercalation and to paren¬ 
theses. This exactitude vanishes into thin air in the hypothesis ot 

the duality of the myrrhophores. . f . 

For my part, the argument from the grammatical point or vie 

and the argument from the point of view of art and the function 
of writing, are both absolutely decisive; they would be irrefutable 
one without the other. They are not two successful links, but a 
double link which is added to the chain at a point reputed to be 
the most vulnerable: the identity of Mary (of Bethany) wit e 
sinful woman of Galilee (Luke). I see the exegetic proof in John 


II:2: 

1. That there were two anointings in 


the life of Christ: one in 
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the past, indicated by the aorist, and the second which is going to 
be told in the following chapter. 

2. That there was in both anointings only one myrrhophore, 
named by John: Mary (of Bethany), sister of Martha and 
Lazarus. 

And I do not yet understand how Pere Lagrange, who discerns 
very well the necessity of locating two anointings, one in Galilee 
at the beginning of die ministry, and the other in Bethany on the 
eve of the Passion, willingly consented to deprive himself of the 
only text of the four Gospels which, when taken in its obvious 
meaning, proves that there w^ere two anointings. And the fact that 
this important text proves that the myrrhophores w r ere the same 
person in both cases is undoubtedly what Lagrange did not w r ant 
to accept at any price. Why? To my knowledge he did not treat 
the matter very clearly anywhere. I am afraid that he w'as, like St. 
John Ghrysostom, the victim of a slightly puritanical prejudice, 
and that what embarrassed him w r as that a public sinner should be 
the preferred friend of Christ. It is this prejudice which held the 
exegete in sw r ay. It must be concluded that in this case, and for 
Pere Lagrange, it is the hypothesis which has controlled the text 
and not the text which has controlled the hypothesis. 

Pere Lagrange’s authority, none the less, is of such nature that 
enough proof can never be accumulated against him. Here is the 
right way to preserve the reverence which is due to his memory. 
When the interpretation of a particular text is under discussion, 
it is good and sound exegetic method to explain it by the general 
principles which govern the exegesis of the writer in question. 
Lagrange admirably exposes these general principles of explanation 
for the Gospel of John: 1 

“We are always faced with the same alternative: John wishes 
to be, and does not wish to be, an historian. He chooses few facts, 
but he insists on the soundness of his testimony, which is the mark 
of a conscientious historian. And yet he disregards such a great 
number of facts that it might be said that he is not very solicitous 
about making the life of his- hero known. This is even carried to 
such lengths that it is impossible to credit him with the intention 
of stating the essential in order to trace the course of this life; 
and since certain facts, deliberately passed over in silence, had a 
1 Evangile selon saint Jean (commentaire), p. lxxvii. Italics mine. 
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definite doctrinal character, and at the time were important to 
him, we must conclude that he presumed that his public possessed 
knowledge of such facts , exactly as it came from the Synoptic Gospels . 
This induction, very clear and in conformity with tradition, is 
confirmed by the fact that 'many points would remain obscure , that 
certain personages would be ill depicted if the readers were not supposed 
to be informed. It is possible that they would be formed through 
general tradition: what Christian is there who would not know 
the name of Mary, Mother of Jesus? But a work written in a 
certain category should inevitably take into account previous works 
of the same type. The choice of elements in John is explained by 
his own special purpose, but the fact that he retained so little is 
best explained by his being freed of a part of his task which had 
already been accomplished by his predecessors A 

John counted then on the knowledge which his readers had of 
the Synoptics. He was aware, for instance, that the anointing by 
the sinful woman related by Luke was known. He could judge 
that in the story of Luke many points remained obscure and that 
the heroine was inadequately presented. He was dispensed from 
relating the scene again, but not from being explicit about it. In 
a more special way, what does John add to the Synoptics? For 
that is certainly our problem. Pere Lagrange answers in a fashion 
which is not any less decisive: “What he adds is for the purpose 
of giving a more definite shade of meaning , particularly to the chrono¬ 
logical order and to the personality of the participants: that is certainly 
what could be expected from an eye witness and one who was 
solicitous about building upon a solid foundation (ibid., p. lxxx, 
italics mine). 

Truly, when it is not a question of Mary Magdalene, Pere 
Lagrange speaks in golden terms, and in the light of these principles, 
how John 11:2 is suddenly clarified with a serene light, which is the 
very light of evidence! To be sure, this awkward intercalation, this 
parenthesis, has no other purpose than to give the account of the 
first anointing a more definite shade of meaning , particularly in the 
chronological order and in reference to the personality of the participant. 
What is more, it is the only function of this intercalation. It could 

have no other function. 

Chronological order: through the use of the aorist. I warn you, 
there was a first anointing, already told by Luke, and consequently 
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it differs from the one I am preparing to tell in the following 
chapter only because it happened after what I am telling you at 
present. When I come to it, I shall at the same time be more 
explicit than Matthew and Mark who, indeed, relate this second 
anointing but who do not attach the same importance as I do to 
questions of dates. 

The personality of the participants: It is Mary (of Bethany) who 
is going to perform the second anointing (neither Matthew nor 
Mark mentioned this), and who has already performed the first 
anointing, which Luke did not mention either. 

We can, therefore, conclude this discussion concerning John 
11:2 by saying that, far from being a redundancy and a sentence 
with neither usefulness nor meaning, and, moreover, grammatically 
incorrect as to agreement of tenses, as the opinion of Pere Lagrange 
would force us to admit, this verse is, on the contrary, and according 
to the exegetic principles of this same Pere Lagrange, a verse which 
is altogether Johannine, quite typical of John’s historical method 
with regard to the Synoptics. He casts upon this “detective story” 
a decisive light as regards chronology and the personality of the 
participants: two anointings, only one myrrhophore. It was 
exactly what one could expect from an eyewitness solicitous to 
build on a solid foundation. 

I have omitted from this discussion all the secondary clues 
which will prove full of information but less to the point. I myself 
plan to pursue them eagerly, as, step by step, my notes accompany 
my narrative. It will be seen to what degree these discoveries, taken 
as a whole, confirm the solution already established, that there are 
two anointings and only one myrrhophore. Of essential matters 
there remains one other problem with which to deal, and that is 
the identity or the duality of Mary (of Bethany) and of Mary 
Magdalene. Again we run into dear Pere Lagrange, as peremptory, 
alas, as ever! “It is impossible,” he states, “to consider Mary of 
Bethany and Mary, who came from Magdala to Galilee in order to 
follow Jesus, as the same person. St. John distinguishes between 
them very distinctly .” (Italics mine.) 

Once more I am obliged to say that I think I have read and 
re-read many times in the various works of Pere Lagrange every¬ 
thing which relates to this detective story. Where? when? in 
what texts? how? does John distinguish clearly between Mary 
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(of Bethany) and Mary Magdalene? I have looked in vain for an 
answer to this question. I have not found the slightest shadow of 
an answer in Pere Lagrange. In order that the distinction might 
be clear, either John would have been obliged to express it 
categorically, or else speak of the tw’o Marys at the same time in 
the same circumstances and as two different persons. But he 
refrains very carefully from doing so. Mary Magdalene never 
appears with Mary (of Bethany); when one name appears, the 
other is not used. It was moreover the same name, both women 
had no other name than Mary. They sometimes said Mary of 
Magdala just as they said Jesus of Nazareth. The Evangelists never 
say Mary of Bethany. I have stated already in my narrative, and 
I will state again in my notes, all the reasons that there are in the 
psychological and moral domain for identifying the two women. 
The fact remains, however, that the text of the Gospels does not 
explicitly establish this identity. There thus remains a shadow on 
this subject and, for the time being, we can do no more here than 
arrive at a moral certitude. But I believe that we do arrive at this 
moral certitude. 

Pere Lagrange was ever ready to ridicule, and rightly so, I 
think, people who reach conclusions about manners and customs 
of the Orient without ever having set foot there. One cannot 
avoid a reaction of this kind—but it is no longer a question of the 
Orient alone, it is a question of life—at the thought that Mary 
(of Bethany) would not have followed Christ during the Passion 
and even to the tomb. Have certain exegetes ever set foot in life 
itself? Have they ever met real men and real women, like the per¬ 
sonages of the Gospel? The pictures we are given of them are 
often so insipid and so sickeningly abstract, in short, comparable 
to the conventional statues designated as Barclay Street art. They 
quarrel with the Evangelists about the distance from Emmaus to 
Jerusalem, and they refuse to notice the most overwhelming 
psychological incongruities. It is a matter of straining at a gnat 
and swallowing the camel: modern exegetes have often taken on 

this role of squeamish pythons. 

More than convenience points to Mary Magdalene s being 
the same woman as Mary (of Bethany). I refer to the notes, 
particularly to those to pp. 68 and 127. But to summarize, the 

arguments are these: 
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According to John 12:2, Mary (of Bethany) is the same woman 
as Luke’s sinful woman and hence whose name was also Mary. 

Mary (of Bethany), therefore, has lived in Galilee, since it is 
there that she met Christ for the first anointing. And she followed 
him to Jerusalem since we meet her again at Bethany for the second 
anointing. But that is precisely what happened to Mary of Magdala. 

Mary (of Bethany) had at first been the “sinful woman in the 
City”. But Mary of Magdala was possessed, delivered by Jesus 
from seven demons (Luke 8:2). There is a certain harmony between 
the two states which St. Jerome saw very well: “Mary Magdalene 
is that woman from whom he had sent out seven demons: where 
there had been an abundance of sin, there would be a superabun¬ 
dance of grace.” 1 

I conclude this whole exegetic discussion by saying: 

1. Mary (of Bethany) is surely the same woman as the sinful 
woman in Luke. 

2. Mary Magdalene is most probably this same woman, although 
in this case one can only arrive at moral certitude. But this identity 
is more conformable to the texts of the Gospel. 


1 Maria Magdalena ipsa est , a qua daemonia expulserat , ut ubi 
abundaverat peccatum y superabundaret gratia Quoted by Lagrange, 
Evangile selon saint Luc , commentary on Luke 8:2. 



C— The tradition concerning the myrrhophore 


Is it possible to draw from tradition some enlightenment on our 
detective story? I make reference to the study of Pere Lagrange 
which treats only one of the special aspects of the question, but 
the most important aspect, since it determines the position which 
we take in the identification of Mary (of Bethany) with the sinful 
woman of Galilee: “ IVas Jesus anointed several times by several 
women: A 

“The first conclusion that can be arrived at from this rapid 
examination of the ecclesiastical w riters is that there is no tradition 
in existence wdiich one could properly call an exegetic tradition of 
the Fathers of the Church, concerning the unity or the plurality 
of one or more myrrhophores. The Fathers are not in accord, and 
almost none is very affirmative. What is stranger is that not one 
should have made an appeal to a traditional memory w'hich might 
have been preserved concerning one or more myrrhophores. Since 
the question was discussed at a rather early date, the reason for 
not having recourse to this decisive argument is that nothing was 
known. Hence there exists in the Fathers no more an historical 
than an exegetical tradition. Everywhere they reasoned or simply 
spoke according to the Gospels .” (Italics mine.) 

There are perhaps good reasons for this silence in the beginning 
on the subject of Mary Magdalene. Did she perhaps no longer live 
in the Orient and was she separated rather early from the Apostles 
and from those among w'hom the first traditions w r ere formulated? 
They w r ould no longer have talked about her because she was not 
there and her tomb w r as not in those parts. There could be another 
reason—to my mind a stronger one: w r e shall see in the following 
chapter what an exceptional importance the Gnostics gave to Mary 
Magdalene. Now Gnosticism was a very grave and much feared 
danger to the orthodoxy of the primitive Church. The books o 
the Gnostics were detested by the Christians, who did everything 
possible to destroy them and often succeeded in doing so. I he 
extraordinary importance given to Mary Magdalene in this litera- 

1 Revue Biblique , 1912. 
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ture could have inclined orthodox writers and preachers to cease 
to speak of a character in the Gospel so frequently put to use by 
their worse enemies. Finally, it seems likely that there was a current 
of Puritanism and that certain circles went as far as purely and 
simply to suppress in John’s Gospel the episode of the woman 
taken in adultery, which gave scandal because of a mercy con¬ 
sidered excessive . 1 Now, was not Christ’s friendship for a former 
public sinner in the same category? At first sight, at least, I dis¬ 
tinguish a parallelism between the writers who set aside the episode 
of the woman taken in adultery and those who absolutely insist 
upon distinguishing between Mary (of Bethany) and the sinful 
woman in Luke. They are habitually the same, and of the same 
social environment. It would seem that it took a long time to see 
and willingly to accept the fullness of the mercy of Christ for 
sinners. And, moreover, who can feel sure that he has seen the 
whole extent of It? In any case, the texts of the Gospel on this 
subject meet with a great resistance on the part of certain sensi¬ 
bilities and this resistance, more or less conscious, has often created 

1 Vigouroux, Dictiontiaire de la Bible , art. “Femme Adultere’*: “The 
narration of St. John ends with these words which Our Lord addressed 
to the woman taken in adultery: ‘Neither will I condemn thee.’ John 
8 :i i. It is this conclusion which appeared shocking and which determined 
the omission of the whole passage in many manuscripts and particularly in 
many Gospel books. St. Ambrose remarks that this story of the Gospel 
‘could cause great scruples in slightly educated minds/ and that, ‘in 
listening to it with distraction, one runs the risk of mistaking its meaning.* 
St. Augustin says in speaking of this passage: ‘There are men of little 
faith, or rather, enemies of the true faith, who, fearing that the sins of 
their wives will be accorded impunity, would remove from their books 
the story of the Lord’s pardoning of adultery.* What Augustine suspects, 
a writer of the tenth century, St. Nicon, formally condemns and he 
reproaches the Armenians for eliminating from the holy Gospels the 
story which deals with the woman taken in adultery, on the grounds that 
it was ‘harmful to many*. 

“The Greek Fathers, Origen, Theodor of Mopsuesta, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil, etc. . . . and a few Latin 
Fathers, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, do not quote the story of the woman 
taken in adultery. . . . The other Latin Fathers explain this passage of 
St. John in no other terms than the rest of his Gospel. 

“. . . From all this it follows that the authorities in favour of the 
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a prejudice, as we shall see, against the identification of the myrrho- 
phores of John and Luke. This prejudice has made the reading of 
John 11:2 obscure, just as on occasion it has caused the episode of 
the woman taken in adultery to be omitted. 

The result is no less clear. The Fathers were at the same point 
in the affair as we: they had only the Gospels as a starting 
point. 

Origen, who at least once recognized that the myrrhophore in 
John and Luke is the same person, had brought up all the aspects 
of the question. But, from the point of view of exegesis, he has con¬ 
fused it rather than resolved it by the use of allegorical language. 
In a general way, one can scarcely gain anything from the school 
of Alexandria, dominated as it was by symbolism. The mention 
of the feet of Christ, in John and in Luke, of the head in Matthew 
and Mark, is more important for this school than chronological 
and geographical differences. 

The Syrians are rather in favour of the distinction of the two 
myrrhophores, put off the track perhaps by a Concordance which 

authenticity offset those against authentiticy, with a marked advantage 
on the side of the authorities who are favourable to it. The silence of the 
unfavourable authorities is explained by a reason which leaves the 
authenticity of the passage intact: they simply set aside a story which 
was judged to be of a nature which would scandalise certain readers . This 
omission is as easily understood , as the introduction of a similar story in the 
Gospel would be inexplainable , if that story came from elsewhere .” H. 
Lesetre. (Italics mine.) 

I think that the same conclusion holds for the exegesis of John 11:2. 
We understand that the same state of mind might have caused the refusal, 
at all costs, of the identity of the two myrrhophores which this verse 
implies. This identity was judged to be of such a nature as to scandalize 
certain readers. To the same extent as this disturbing interpretation is 
understandable, is the introduction into the Gospel of such a verse 

from elsewhere beyond explanation. . 

Lastly I note a strange thing. Several manuscripts which omit from 
the Gospel of John the episode of the woman taken in adultery insert it 
in Luke 21, just before the betrayal of Judas. Could it be that this passage 
would seem to be more in conformity with the mind of Lu e, w o, 
moreover, was the only one to tell the episode of the sinfu woman w o 
was pardoned ? There is then a tendency to separate John and Luke on 
this particular point of Christ’s attitude towards sinful women. . . . 
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located in Luke the episode of Mary and Martha ahead of that of 
the sinful woman who was pardoned. 

The Greek and Byzantine tradition is dominated by the 
authority of Chrysostom who is very definitely in favour of the 
distinction. But it is in him that one sees clearly and distinctly the 
prejudice of a preacher who twists the Gospel text to suit his own 
fancy. “ What he had especially at heart” says Lagrange, “was not 
to impute to the virtuous Alary of Bethany the transgressions of the 
sinful woman. ... So he would prefer accepting that there was one 
woman, according to Luke, Mark, and Matthew, rather than to 
expose Mary to being confused with the sinful woman. . . . The 
distinction between the sinful woman and Mary of Bethany is, 
therefore, a law for the exegesis of Antioch; transported to Con¬ 
stantinople, it will be a law also for all those who follow the great 
exegetic orator: all the combinations will be tried ', except the one 
which would confuse these two persons.” (Italics mine.) It could 
never be said more truly than at this point, that it is the hypothesis 
which orders the text and not the text which orders the hypothesis. 
This system, which succeeds in separating Matthew and Mark from 
John on the second anointing in order to bring them together con¬ 
cerning the first anointing in Luke, could not have much authority. 

Lagrange has honestly recognized the exceptional importance 
of Augustine. “After the various gropings of the Latin Fathers, 
Augustine replaced the debate on its true bases , bearing rather towards 
one of the positions of Origen so that everything might hence¬ 
forth appear in order: two anointings and only one woman.” (Italics 
mine.) It is the solution which is obviously imposed by John 11:2. 
If Augustine saw so clearly the decisive value of this verse, it is 
also because he was free from all puritanical prejudice. Himself a 
great sinner, and pardoned, he decided in favour of the obvious 
meaning of the text, just as he defended the episode of the woman 
taken in adultery. None more than he felt how much God loved 
sinners: “If God did not love sinners, He would not have come 
down from Heaven to earth,” he said. And that is why he dared 
to interpret the Gospel text in its fullest meaning. 

But here is the whole passage in which Pere Lagrange treats 
of Augustine’s position. This position evidently disturbs Pere 
Lagrange and I am not so sure that he did not make a slight effort 
to minimize its importance. We shall see. “The Bishop of Hippo 
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had the opportunity to examine things very closely in his book oh 
the agreement of the Evangelists . The divergence in dates between 
John, on die one hand, and Matthew and Mark on the other, is 
decided in favour of John; the intention of the two Synoptics was 
to reverse the order; the Supper of Bethany took place six days 
before the Passover. As for Luke, he made no mention of it. Thus 
only one anointing at Bethany {Matthew , Mark , John) and one 
other anointing at the house of Simon the Pharisee , who has the 
same name as Simon the Leper, but is not the same person, and 
in a place other than Bethany {Luke). Since everything else is 
different, we would also expect to distinguish between two myrrho- 
phores. But already in the Occident the situation was no longer a 
tabula rasa. St. Augustine is inclined towards unity, ‘I think that 
there is nothing else for us to understand unless it be that this 
woman who, a sinner, drew near to the feet of Jesus, is not a 
different woman . . . but rather it is the same Mary who made 
the same gesture twice.’ 1 With acute perspicacity he discovers the 
Scriptural argument, more or less sound, but the only one which 
can be alleged in favour of identity: namely the text in which St. 
John seems to refer the reader to a previous anointing (John 11.2) 

1 “Nihil itaque aliud intelligendum arbitror misi nonquidem aliam tunc 
mulierem , quae peccatrix accessit ad pedes Jesu . . . sed eamdem Mariam 
his hoc fecisse I admit that I do not understand the way in which 
Lagrange presents these texts. Why is it not possible for the same woman 
to perform the same gesture under two different circumstances. I er 
to my note to p. 109 on this subject. What does Lagrange mean when 
he writes: “But already in the Occident the situation was no longer a 
tabula rasa”? He informed us earlier that there was neither exegetic 
tradition nor historical tradition on the subject and that everyone liad 
to use the Gospel as a starting point, and now he refers to some intangible, 
obscure impetus in favour of unity (in regard to the myrrhophores;, 
originating in a spontaneous generation, and transmitted by spin u 
writers and preachers. As far as it is possible to ascertain what the social 
atmosphere of Christianity of that period was, we receive the impression 
that the impetus was felt in an entirely different direction, t at >s 
distinction, at any price, between Mary (of Bethany) smd die sinful 
woman; to the extent that, up to this point, no preacher ha ar 
unreservedly in favour of unity and that Augustine himself, so clear 
his scientific treatment of the De Consensu , leaves a door partly p 
the other hypothesis in his Homilies . 
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‘Saying this John refers explicitly to Luke, who told that this 
incident took place in the house of a certain Simon the Pharisee. 
Mary, in short, had already accomplished this gesture; what she 
did again at Bethany is another story that has nothing to do with 
the narration of Luke, but which is told by the three others, John, 
Matthew, and Mark.’ 1 That is what Augustine wrote in about the 
year 400. But it did not escape him that the reason taken from 
John is not decisive, for it could refer just as well to the anointing 
already made known to Christians by the story of Matthew and 
Mark as well as that of Luke, or rather, it indicated in advance the 
anointing which he was going to tell about. John did not say, as a 
matter of fact, that Mary bathed the feet with her tears, wiped 
them with her hair, and anointed them (Luke); but that she 
anointed the feet and wiped them with her hair, which is exactly 
what will be found farther on in his text (12:3). In his treatises 
on St. John, w r ritten in about 416, Augustine is much less firm 
about his identification of the sinful woman with Mary. He seems 
to leave it in doubt: ‘Now the sister of Lazarus (if perchance it 
was she who anointed the feet of the Lord with perfumed oils and 
wiped his feet with her hair after bathing them with tears) was 
raised from the dead more truly than her brother; she was freed 
from the weight of her bad habits. She W'as indeed a celebrated 
sinful woman. It is of her that has been said: “Many sins have been 
forgiven her because she has loved much.” ’ 2 In a sermon the 
same reserve, possibly even more marked: ‘Impurity was far dis- 

1 “Hoc dicens Johannes adtestatur Lucae , qui hoc in domo Pharisae 
cujusdam Simonis jactum esse narravit—jam itaque hoc Maria fecerat. 
Quod autem in Bethania rursus fecit , aliud est , quod ad Lucae narrationem 
non per tine t, sed par iter narratur a tribus , Johanne scilicet , Matheo et 
Marco.” De Consensu Ev. II, 78. This text could not, in fact, be any 
clearer. It did not require so much perspicacity to discover the scriptural 
argument in John 11:2; it sufficed to read it without prejudice. Pere 
Lagrange insinuates that this argument is not sound. We have seen in 
the preceding chapter what we should think about it. 

2 “Ecce ipsa soror La^ari (si tamen est quae pedes Domini unxit 
unguento et tersit capillis suis quos lavarat lacrimis ), melius suscitata est 
quam frater ejus: de magtia malae consuetudinis mole est liberata. Erat etiirn 
famosa peccatrix: et de ilia dictum est: ‘Dimittuntur ei peccata multa 
quoniam dilexit multuml ”— I believe that it is Lagrange who has 
imagined this change in St. Augustine’s mind, and particularly the 
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tant from this house: it dwelt neither in Martha nor in Mary. And 
if at one time it did dwell there, it had taken flight at the entrance 
of the Lord.’ ” 1 (Italics mine.) 

I must say that in these texts I see neither the reserves nor the 
hesitations which Lagrange sees in them. The main propositions 
are all in favour of the identity and, particularly in the next to the 
last text, it is clear that the whole development is worthless if there 
is no identity. Besides, these are sermons, and Augustine is obliged, 
perhaps, to take some precaution with an audience which is not 
much disposed to accept that Mary be identified with the sinful 
woman. Yet he does not disclaim this identity which he has so 
explicitly affirmed in a work of exegesis, in which he treats the 
question ex professo (and not as a preacher). The question of the 
date of the sermons has no importance as far as Augustine is 
concerned, since during the last years of his life the great Doctor 
wrote Retractationes which we translate fairly well by Restate¬ 
ments. In these two important books, Augustine revises his whole 
work, explains it and corrects it when he considers it useful to 

motive for the change, (i) that the argument taken from John 11:2 
would not be decisive. Augustine never said such a thing; (2) that 
John 11:2 could indicate the anointing told in the following chapter 
because of the order: anoint, wipe instead of bathe, wipe, anoint. This 
is so true that in the text which I have just quoted in Latin in this same 
note, the parenthesis which refers without any possible doubt to the 
first anointing in Luke takes the same order as John (anoint—wipe) and 
not that of Luke. Their differences in the narration of the action are due 
naturally to the different ways, and legitimately different, of telling the 
same event. Lagrange, who on one hand shows Matthew and Mark to 
be in harmony with John about the second anointing, would, on the 
other hand, have the bad grace of denying it. For there, there is a ques¬ 
tion of differences of dates; in the Synoptics it is only a question of the 
head of Christ and, in John, of the feet. Lagrange, however, is perfectly 
right in bringing these three narratives into harmony and in seeing in 
them but one action told by three witnesses. But then, after that, to indicate 
such a slight difference between Luke and John 11:2, when there are 
such strong grammatical reasons and reasons of style to bring them into 

agreement, is nothing more than wretched quibbling. 

1 “ Eita vere iniqua aberat ab ilia domo , nec cum Martha erat , nec cum 
Maria; et si aliquande fuit , Domino intrante , fugit .” Migne, Patrologie 
Latine , xxxviii, 618. 
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do so. On this point he does not do so, and with reason. He kept 
his exegetical position of De Consensu to the very end. 

Yet even in De Consensu , he did not impose his solution in an 
absolute manner and the parentheses introduced in the conditional 
in the two last texts are almost equivalent to the arbitror of the first. 
It is his own position, Augustine’s, which he presents. He believes 
that it is sound and will never disavow it. But perhaps there is such 
intense feeling about this story, and such hostility to the identity, 
that, especially in public, he refrains from imposing this solution 
which, however, seems to him to be the only reasonable one. What 
are we to think then of what Lagrange writes: “Today, just as at 
that time, the only efficacious means of granting that there is but 
one woman, is to admit that there is but one anointing.” Augustine 
saw very plainly that there had been two anointings and that in 
the same text, 11:2, John informs us by the use of the aorist, and 
at the same time, both without any possible doubt, that there were 
two anointings and that there was but one myrrhophore. We have 
only to do justice to this text and to take it as it is. 

It cannot be said that Augustine continued a tradition which 
before him had been nebulous. But, at least in the Occident, he 
established it. This solution, so reasonable and so much in con¬ 
formity with the texts, proposed by a Doctor possessing accurate 
texts and a vast culture, knowing his predecessors and having 
considered, more than anyone, the problems of harmonizing the 
Gospels, exempt from puritanical prejudices because he had medi¬ 
tated profoundly on the mercy of God, this solution emerged, 
little by little, from a turn of mind which, at first, was not very 
favourable to it. But at length and among so many other solutions, 
Origen had once formulated it with brilliance: “ That Mary is the 
same person as the one who in Luke anointed the Lord with a perfume , 
is evident . But Luke did not mention her name , while John completed 
what he ( Luke ) had omittedV (Italics mine.) This was a perfect 
way of posing the problem. Yet allegorical methods on the one 
hand, puritanical prejudices on the other, and, perhaps, the emphasis 
that the Gnostics gave to the Magdalene, had clouded this evidence 
for a long time. Ambrose, immediate predecessor of Augustine, 
however, did not dare to disregard the identity: he distinguishes, 
as between Luke and John, either two women, or a single one 
from a sinner become a saint: “ Altera est ilia vel persona , vel 
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pro fee tu , quae propinqua nobis est. . . It seems that this was also 
Jerome’s position. But for Augustine there is no longer an alterna¬ 
tive. He, as far as he himself was concerned, has emerged from 
doubt. He has formed an opinion which he presents only as his 
own opinion. He seems to know the adverse opinion but he does 
not even formulate it. He did not vary from it as Origen appar¬ 
ently did. The opinion of Augustine is simple and constant. The 
immense authority which he possesses is uncontestably in favour of 
the oneness of the myrrhophore: two anointings, but one woman. 

Thus Pere Lagrange concludes his study with the question: 
“That is probably one of the cases where popular instinct has 
triumphed over the precisions of scholars. That loving woman, 
carrying in her hand the jar of perfumed oil, pouring it so gen¬ 
erously over the feet and head of Jesus, was always the same one , 
the same image , the same gesture , the same love . And if this love 
is at first a repentant love, which bathes the feet of Jesus with its 
tears and wipes them with its hair, why would it not have been 
judged worthy to anoint the head of Jesus? Nothing is equal to 
the beauty of the pardon unless it is the sad kindness which defends 
the poor woman once more on the eve of the Passion. She is always 
the same one and he is always the same to her . Destroy this unity, 
tell us that you do not know what has become of the sinful woman, 
that she is no longer to be found following the traces of the divine 
feet which she has bathed with tears, and that you do not know 
either from what grateful remembrance Mary of Bethany drew 
the inspiration of the last meal, previous to the Last Supper. The 
exegete will approve this reserve . But could the Christian people 
give up the admirable figure of the woman who was pardoned and 
became a friend, the most lovable object of mercy, the image of 
the Gentiles brought back to God, the tired lamb which the Good 
Shepherd carried back on his shoulders? And would preachers 
have had the courage to discuss the texts coldly instead of gathering 
together in a single person all the reasons for believing in the 
goodness of God and for returning to Him.” (Italics mine.) 

Good, now it is the fault of the preachers; and the modern exe- 
getes, alone, have kept cool in this affair! This conclusion of Lagrange 
has really taken my breath away. One could have said just as easi y. 

Here is probably one of those cases in which textual criticism 
and the perspicacity of scholars has eventually triumphed over 
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puritanical prejudices, social conventions, and the indignation of 
preachers, including the greatest among them, John Chrysostom, 
and has finally shaped the feeling of the Christian people to the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel. The utilization of Mary Magdahne 
by the Gnostics, a sociological tendency to pharisaism which is a 
danger in every religious milieu and which had caused the episode 
of the woman taken in adultery to be omitted from several manu¬ 
scripts and Gospel books by falsifiers of texts, the fantasies of 
allegorization, the enthusiasms of eloquence and the severity of 
preachers—all that has resulted, first of all, in the loss of historical 
associations which are connected with the sinful woman of Galilee, 
and then for a long time has prevented the recognition in the 
Gospel text of her identity with Mary of Bethany, so clearly 
affirmed by John. But finally the critical sense of the Doctors, to 
begin with Origen, aided the Christian people little by little to 
rediscover and to admit the truth of a healthy, objective exegesis 
which was expressed unequivocally in the personal opinion of the 
greatest Latin Doctor, St. Augustine. 

From that moment, a strong presumption existed that this Mary 
who had been a sinful woman was also the same person as Mary 
of.Magdala whom Christ had delivered from seven demons. In this 
perspective, Gregory the Great appears, not as an initiator, but as 
a Doctor who draws conclusions simultaneously from his own 
critical endeavour, and from an increasingly keen awareness of the 
grandeur of the personage, by the Christian people. In him the 
preacher is perfectly united with the most authentic and the most 
scientific tradition of exegesis: “This woman whom Luke called a 
sinful woman; whom John calls Mary , we believe to be that Mary of 
whom Mark affirms that she was delivered of seven demons A 1 

Nothing in the same terms is more objective or more honest 
than this conclusion which administers certitudes in their proper 
proportions. Gregory affirms clearly and without restrictions that 
identity which was no less clearly affirmed by John. And then he 
proposes as an opinion, which later arrives at moral certitude 
(credimus ), the identity of the sinful woman with Mary of Bethany 
and Mary Magdalene. 

1 Hanc vero quam Lucas peccatricem mulierem , Johannes Mariam 
nominate illam esse Mariam credimus , de qua Marcus septem daemonia 
ejecta fuisse testaturV Homily 33 on Luke 7. 
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What gave me the impetus for asking myself such a question is 
the solemn sentence of Luke, which concludes the commendation 
of John the Baptist by Christ and opens the episode of the anointing 
by the sinful woman (Luke 7:35): “And all the children of wisdom 
rendered homage to her.” How did it come about that by associa¬ 
tion Luke immediately began to tell of the homage rendered to 
Christ by the sinful woman ? Was this sinful woman a daughter of 
wisdom in the highest sense of the word ? 

Then in reflecting on the order of Luke, it seemed to me that I 
discovered a parallelism between Luke 7 seq. and Saint Paul I Cor. 
1:22-25, which could give me the key to these chapters of Luke 
and consequently would throw much light on my heroine. 

In these chapters 7 and seq., Luke first tells of two great miracles 
of Christ, the cure at a distance of the servant of the centurion and 
the resurrection of the son of the widow of Naim. John the Baptist 
is in prison and his disciples speak with him of Christ and the 
miracles which he is accomplishing. Immediately John sends a 
delegation to Jesus with the purpose of questioning him about 
his mission: Is he, yes or no, the one who is to come? The answer 
of Jesus is not expressed in words, but at first in miracles , and in 
his message to John he quotes Isaias who attributes in advance 
the gift of miracles to the Messiah. Lastly, Christ ends very 
solemnly with a Beatitude: “And blessed is he who is not scandal - 
i^ed in me.” Then follows great praise of the Precursor which 
closes with the sentence: “And wisdom is justified by all her 
children.” And immediately comes the story of the anointing of 
the sinful woman. Then enumeration of the holy women and the 
parable of the sower about the Word and the manner of hearing 
it. Next is the story of the episode of the brethren of Jesus, of 
whom we know by Mark 3:21 that they considered him to be 
mad , and the conclusion by Luke: “My mother and my brethren 
are those who hear the Word of God and keep it. At the very 
core of the story, there is a first parallelism between the manner 
in which the theme miracles is treated and the way in whic t e 
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theme Wisdom-Word of God is treated. Wisdom is pre-eminently 
the manner in which the Word of God is received and practised. 

It is precisely this balance and parallelism which we find in 
the text of I Corinthians, and with practically the same words 
and the same opposition of ideas: “miracle-scandal”, “wisdom- 
foolishness”. “For the Jews ask for signs, and the Greeks look 
for ‘wisdom’; but we, for our part, preach a crucified Christ—to 
the Jews indeed a stumbling block and to the Gentiles foolishness, 
but to those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. For the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” (I Cor. 1:22—25.) 

The more I have scrutinized these texts, the more evident the 
parallelism between the chapters of Luke and the four verses of 
Paul appeared to me. This parallelism would merit some day being 
studied for itself. But like all parallelisms, it was very enlightening 
for me. Paul speaks in general of the Jews and Greeks where Luke 
speaks of John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene. It can be seen 
how the idea occurred to me of making Mary Magdalene a per¬ 
sonage who would be, in regard to Greek tradition, what John the 
Baptist was in. the Hebraic tradition. 

To this was added the personality of Luke. We know that of 
the four Evangelists he is the only one born a Gentile, who had 
been a pagan and who was the most Hellenized. A Greek, he 
wrote for the Gentiles. The interest which he has in the sinful 
woman of Galilee, the place which he gives to the banquet held 
at the house of Simon the Pharisee, the curiosity which he had 
about everything which pertains to Herod and his court, the wife 
of Chuza, whom he is the only one to name, many details of this 
type confirmed me in the idea that Mary Magdalene had held a 
role in the little group surrounding Christ as symbolic for the 
Greeks as John the Baptist had been for the Jews. 

Then I re-read Plato, especially The Symposium , and in The 
Symposium the discourse of Diotima. I reached the point of 
wondering to what extent Luke himself, in relating the meeting 
of Mary Magdalene during a meal, had wanted to make of the 
repast a replica of the banquet of Plato, and of Mary Magdalene 
a counterpart of Diotima. At any rate, this personage of Mary 
Magdalene seemed to me capable of playing the role of Diotima 
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in this Hellenized environment of Galilee. At last many things 
appeared in a light which enlarged their perspective indefinitely. 
It is evident that the title, “sinful woman in the City”, had a very 
different shade of meaning from the one which it could have today. 
The*choice of Phryne as the model of Mary Magdalene before 
her conversion was nothing more than an artistic preference over 
so many other glamorous names. The main point was that Mary 
Magdalen without doubt had, in a very real way, represented the 
Hellenic ideal of the “free woman ’. 

That Mary Magdalene could have been a Platonist gave to her 
status of courtesan a character very different from its character 
today and, in the Greek tradition, placed her with Phryne, Aspasia, 
Diotima and Cleopatra, all great ladies, much respected socially, 
and the equal of artists, philosophers and princes. We ourselves 
have known a time when, in a certain literary and artistic environ¬ 
ment, things came to such a pass that it was considered a misfortune 
not to be a homosexual. Snobbishness has no limits. The antithesis 
between “the most respected woman of Bethany” and the “sinful 
woman in the City” which Pere Lagrange emphasized, in accord 
with so many other preachers including Chrysostom, no longer 
existed. 

Knowing that the Herods had always been favourable to Hel¬ 
lenism, I then deliberated on the presence of Mary Magdalene at 
the court of Tiberias. Magdala bordered on Tiberias. It seemed 
improbable to me that a girl of noble family, young, beautiful, 
cultured, of free morals, living in the proximity of a brilliant 
court, would not have been most restless until she had been 
introduced into it. Be this as it may, we must not assume that 
Mary Magdalene had stayed at home under lock and key like a 

log on the wood pile. 

I shall come back to each of these points in my notes as my 
narrative unfolds. I found many confirmations, most of them 
favourable to my hypotheses, in the text of the Evangelists. 

Another confirmation came to me from the most ancient 
tradition on the subject of Mary Magdalene. Through all the 
hesitations and the comings and goings of this tradition, one thing 
remained constant: the sinful woman of Luke was the symbo o 
the Gentiles brought back to God by Christ. She had always been 
considered if not of pagan nationality, at least of pagan morals. 
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Paganism in Galilee at the time of Christ was first and foremost 
Hellenism, a very liberal and accommodating Hellenism, which 
was, for all that, more horrifying for the Pharisees. Because of 
this, the scene at the house of Simon the Pharisee was all the more 
in character. But it is certain that in the Gospels, and not in John 
alone, it is the reality of facts which is often typical. 

I had written my book in its present form when I profited by 
a discovery which I owe to my friend, Kurt Seligmann. After he 
had read my book, he gave me to read Pistis Sophia , in the English 
translation by G. R. S. Mead. 1 That is how I learned that this 
book constitutes one of the most important Gnostic collections 
which w r e possess. The original remaining to us is in the Coptic 
language. But evidently this original is itself a translation of Greek 
texts which were perhaps written a long time previously. There 
has been much discussion about the date of the Coptic manuscript. 
The best critics agree sufficiently to locate it between the beginning 
of the third century and the fourth, with a tendency towards placing 
it in the third. In short, it is a very old document which no doubt 
represents the Greek-Gnostic thought of the first Christian epoch. 
We know how the Gnostic currents assimilated Hellenism, especi¬ 
ally neo-Platonism, and attempted to assimilate Christianity by 
making it a sort of neo-Platonist modernism. Such a study does 
not interest me, but the reading of Pistis Sophia captivated me 
because of its relation to my own subject. 

The Pistis Sophia is presented as an apocryphal gospel. It is 
Jesus himself who figures along with the twelve Apostles and the 
women who follow him. There is little or no action, thus no 
narrative as there is in the Gospels. It is a dialogue. Christ is 
interrogated and he answers. Now the person who questions the 
most and receives the most answers from Christ is, unquestionably, 
Mary Magdalene. It is she who asks almost all the questions and it 
is she who enters into discussion with Christ. This is so noticeable 
that Peter becomes irritated about it several times, reproaching 
Mary Magdalene for always talking. And, in turn, Mary Magdalene 
reproaches Peter for scorning women. 

Among the women who were close to Christ there is Mary, 
his mother, plainly distinguished from Mary Magdalene. There is 
Salome, who without any possible doubt is the holy woman at the 

1 Pistis Sophia , John M. Watkins, London, 1921. 
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foot of the Cross who was named in the Gospels. There are other 
women. But above all, there is Mary Magdalene. We emphatically 
do not see Mary of Bethany appear, while Martha appears several 
times. It would seem that for the Gnostics of the most ancient 
epoch there was only one Mary besides the mother of Jesus, and 
she was Mary Magdalene. But what is even more interesting is 
that, from the little group which was close to Jesus, they had chosen 
her to represent their doctrine. There must have been something 
connected with the memory of Mary Magdalene which favoured 
this utilization by the Gnostics, and I think that it was simply 
because she was the closest to Hellenism. 

We also know the w^ay in which the Gnostics utilized the 
Gospel of John, particularly his doctrine of the Logos. Now, in 
Pistis Sophia , Mary Magdalene is placed on the same level with 
John. They are both considered more worthy than all the others 
to receive the mysteries of the Ineffable. Jesus places them one at 
his left and the other at his right and declares: “And I am they 
and they are I.” 1 

Besides, among the apocryphal gospels, there was a gospel 
according to Mary Magdalene. Of course it was a Gnostic book. 
In a word, Mary Magdalene held the star role of Gnosticism. It 
is not a question of justifying this utilization, but rather of knowing 
whether it had any historical foundation. I think that it is reason¬ 
able to say that the Hellenization of Mary Magdalene made her 
more accessible to the Gnostics. And that is the reason for the 
extraordinary infatuation which they showed for her. 


1 Pistis Sophia , p. 193: “On this account I have said unto you 
aforetime ‘Where I shall be, there will be also my twelve ministers. But 
Mary Magdalene and John, the virgin, will tower over all my disciples 
and over all men who shall receive the mysteries in the Ineffable. And 
they will be on my right and on my left. And I am they, and they are I. 
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NOTES 

In my story, I have not always quoted the Gospel texts but have 
paraphrased them instead. My preference would have been to quote 
the text of an exact translation in the notes, but space is limited. 
I shall be satisfied then to give the references from the texts of the 
Gospels and, since these texts are readily accessible to all, it will 
be an easy matter to discover what part is paraphrase. 

Father Considine, Master of Theology, former student of the 
Biblical School of Jerusalem, professor at the Dominican House 
of Studies in River Forest, Illinois, U.S.A., was kind enough to 
read my story and my notes attentively before I submitted them for 
the censorship of the Order. Although I alone bear the responsibility 

for my positions, I am indebted to him for valuable counsel. I 
thank him sincerely for it. 


page 17 

As can be seen, from the beginning of my story I take it for 
granted that many problems have been resolved. But the order of 
exposition is different from the order of invention. These problems 
which I assume to be resolved, I propose, however, to consider in 
detail as the text of the Gospel brings them to light. See also the 
preceding chapters entitled “A Detective Story”. 

page 18 

As to what concerns Phryne the courtesan, our documentation 
comes to us from Athenaeus, a great Egyptian grammarian who 
lived at the end of the second century a.d. He wrote some table 
conversations, Deionosophistae, which have been transmitted to us 
in part. An English translation of them was made by Yonge in 
Bohn s Classical Library. Unfortunately I have been unable to 
consult this book and I have had to be satisfied with the article, 
Phryne”, in the Encyclopedia Britannica , vol. 17. After all, the 
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personage has primarily a symbolic value for me and represents 

here the Hellenic ideal of the “free woman”. 

As to Diotima, see her discourse in The Symposium of Plato: 
“He then, who would rightly arrive at this consummation, must 
begin when young to direct his steps to forms that are beautiful . . . 
he must feel a love for one of them, and there beget conversations 
full of beauty. In the next place, he must have a due perception 
that the beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother 
to that which is in a different form. And if he must pursue the 


beauty, which is in a species, there would be a great want of under¬ 
standing not to consider the beauty found in all bodies as one and 
the same. And he, who thus considers, must become a lover of all 
beautiful forms, and relax the violence [of his love] for a single 
form, and despise it, and hold it of no moment; and afterwards 
consider of greater value the beauty existing in the soul, than that 
existing in the body.” I know very well that when Plato speaks of 
love, it is a matter of the love of philosophers for young boys. 
But indeed it is remarkable that it is a woman who gives this 
Platonic lesson on love and its degrees. That a woman should be a 
Platonist is not forbidden, since Diotima is a Platonist. 

Moreover, the Orient has made of prostitution a sacred func¬ 
tion and a religious rite. It will suffice to quote these imprecations 
against the prostitute who is neglectful in her service: “The sacred 
prostitute with impure heart who abandons the place of prostitu¬ 
tion, the prostitute of the God Anna, who does not perform her 
service, in the evening of the beginning of the incomplete month. 

. . . Spirit of heaven, keep memory of it, Spirit of earth, keep 
memory of it.” (Frargois Lenormant, La Magie che l les Cha/deens 
et les Origines accadiennes, Paris 1874, P- 4 >- In the Semitic religions, 
prostitution was quasi universal. If the Law of Moses forbade 
especially that daughters of the priests of Israel under pam of 
being burned alive should give themselves up to prostitution, it 
is because they were particularly disposed to do so by the examples 
and practices of neighbouring religions. In fact, the infidelitie 
the chosen people were manifested by the introduction of prostitu¬ 
tion into the cult and we know that, under Manasses, courtesan 
were introduced into the very enclosure of the TempL of Jerusale 

Even before the time of Alexander, the Orient had exercis 
an immense influence on the religious life of the Greeks, p 
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ticularly by the introduction of mysteries. The Mysteries of Eleusis 
were freely accessible to the courtesans and Phryne was initiated 
into them. Later there were also temples consecrated to prostitu¬ 
tion. The most famous was that of Corinth, dedicated to Aphrodite. 
In India, too, there w'ere prostitutes who w'ere considered as 
priestesses and attached by this title to the service of a temple. In 
Japan, courtesans have a superior social rank: from childhood 
they are selected in view' of this social promotion and receive an 
education superior to other girls. They are musicians, artists, are 
cultured, have a role in the City, as w'as the practice among the 
Greeks, who were not very original in this respect. 

In regard to Eve, see Genesis 2:25: “Erat autem uterque nudus , 
Adam scilicet et uxor ejus , et non erubescebant .” 


page 24 

Concerning Esther and other biblical examples which I give, it 

is fitting to remark that the Church utilizes these texts for the 

praise of the saints and particularly the Virgin Maty'. But it is very 

clear that these texts are utilized only in their prophetical sense, 

announcing a purely spiritual action, and the Church would reject 

wfith horror the moral conclusions which one can normally draw 

from the literal meaning. That is what Simone Weil, in her 

summary antisemitism, did not see. It is the phrase of Saint Paul 

w hich is of universal value as a principle of exegesis for the Old 

Testament: “Eternal as prophecy, abolished as Law.” That is, 

one can no longer cleave to its heroes as models, unless it be in 

respect to what they occasionally have in common with the New 

Testament. And if there is one point at which Christianity has 

brought a profound and original revolution into the environment 

where it had its origin, it is certainly that of sexual morality. Aside 

from the fact that the ancient Law was much broader than the 

new Law, the practice was still broader than the law, as it almost 
always happens. 

page 26 

Tiberias “was founded by Herod Antipas . . . between the 
year 20 and 30 of our era ... it was necessary to move a necropolis 
. . . in order to have the ample space needed for construction of 
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the new city, and not to expose people to the legal impurity which 
the presence of these tombs could bring about.” This circumstance 
caused the Jews to remain at some distance from the city: “It was 
peopled,” said Josephus, Ant. Jud. XVIII, 2—3, “by all sorts of 
foreigners and also a number of Galileans. Many inhabitants of 
the country belonging to Herod were likewise transplanted there 
by force. Some of them were clothed with dignity. Along with 
them, he admitted a whole pack of poor people, and even people 
whose state of freedom was not sufficiently established. He granted 
them immunity and showered them with benefits. He had houses 
built for them at his own expense and he gave them lands, with 
the condition that they would never leave Tiberias, for he knew 
that it was repulsive to the Jews to live in this city, because they 
had had to remove many tombs from the location on which they 
were building, which, according to our laws, rendered those who 
were to occupy it impure for seven days.” These few lines of 
Josephus make the presence of Mary Magdalene at the court of 
Herod more than plausible, even probable. This court of Herod 
was like many Oriental courts of the present time: a certain cele¬ 
brated Pasha, at the edge of the desert, adorns his receptions with 
dancing girls, who in the city are prostitutes; some very rich, 
honoured because they are feared on account of their connections 
with the police of the Pasha who uses them as spies. One can 
imagine the good fortune of the little Platonist Jewish girl who 
sees open wide before her the gates of the court of a lavish monarch, 
grows rich through his favours, and launches out into high society, 
where, moreover, the rank of her family placed her by birth. Far 
from closing his door to the resplendent courtesan, Herod must 
have been concerned with attracting her very quickly to his court 
and Herodias must not only have favoured her friendship with her 
own daughter, Salome, but must have abetted them in their adven¬ 
tures. it is the contrary which would have been abnormal. No one 
went farther in license than the great patricians of the Empire. 
Tiberius, however, so liberal on this point, published an edict 
which restrained the patrician women from being inscribed among 
the prostitutes of Rome. For Rome already had the system of 
registration for prostitutes, and the ladies of great Roman families 
apparently found this system to their taste. They thus had more 
liberty in their comings and goings and choice of their com- 
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panions for an evening. “In Rome, prostitution under the first 
emperors had taken on such a development that courtesans alone 
were considered fashionable , to attract attention , the most noble 
matrons became courtesans , to the extent that Tiberius believed 
himself obliged to suppress this shameful disorder.” (Cf. Suetonius, 
Tib. 35; Tacitus Annales II, 85; XIV, 16; XV, 37; etc. Vigouroux, 
Dictionnaire de la Bible , art. “Prostitution”.) 

Now w r e know that the Herods, men and women, spent much 
time in Rome, and it was in Rome, not in Palestine, that Herod 
Antipas met the famous Herodias, his brother’s wife, whom he 
was to marry. Prostitution was the fashion for the great ladies 
of the Empire. It is then ridiculous to say of Mary (of Bethany) 
that she could not have been a courtesan because she was evidently 
from a great family. Bernice, the last princess of the family of 
the Herods, was of an equally great family, and a simple summary 
of her life suffices to show an astonishing similarity with the 
career of Mary Magdalene, herself a courtesan and a very great 
lady. I quote again from Vigouroux, art. “Bernice”: “Bernice, 
Jewish princess, whose beauty Latin historians have celebrated 
and whose infamous conduct they have likewise stigmatized. . . . 
She was then only ten years old 1 and already her reputation was 
such that at the death of her father (a.d. 48) the populace of 
Caesarea dragged her statues into places of ill repute (Josephus, 
Ant. Jud XX, IX, 1). Bernice was at first engaged, some say 
married, to the nephew of Philon, son of Alexander Lysimacus, 
alabarch of Alexandria (Ant. Jud. XIX, V, 1). She married her 
father’s brother, Herod, king of Chalcis. ... At the death of her 
husband, she was twenty-one years old and in all the glory of 
her beauty. Her brother, Agrippa, succeeded Herod of Chalcis. She 
lived with him in such intimacy that it gave ground for the most 
sordid suspicions (Ant. Jud. XX, VII, 3). To allay them, she 
married Polemon, king of Cilicia, who, in order to become her 
husband, was circumcised. But soon she abandoned him in order 
to return and live with her brother Agrippa. . . . During and after 
the war of Jewish independence, Bernice followed the fortunes of 
her brother; she attached herself to the party of the Romans and 
sought to gain partisans for them. Historians even affirm that she 

1 Perhaps this is incorrect. Others say sixteen years old. But this is 
of little importance. 
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gained the favour of old Vespasian by presents (Tacitus, Hist . II, 
81) and that she conquered the heart of Titus (Suetonius, Titus 
VII). After the taking of Jerusalem, Bernice and her brother were 
associated with the triumph of the Romans. In the year 75, she 
accompanied Agrippa to Rome, where Titus gave her lodging in 
his own palace. It was thought that he was going to marry her, 
but public indignation was such, the allusions to Bernice’s past 
became so frequent (Juvenal, Satires VI, 155—160; Dion Cassius 
LXVI, 15) that Vespasian ordered Bernice to be sent away. Titus 
submitted, and, says Suetonius (Titus VII), ‘ invitus , invitam 
dim is it.’ She returned to live in Tiberias with her brother Agrippa. 

. . . A Greek inscription has been discovered on the base of a 

F . - y y 

statue which had been raised in Bernice’s honour at Athens. . . . 
One can understand the interest of the life of this woman, a few 
years younger than Mary Magdalene, born and raised in the same 
milieu as she; in both women we see united high social rank, 
Hellenism, and debauchery. 


page 31 

I suppose that John the Baptist was transferred from Machaerus 
to Tiberias and that his death took place in Tiberias. The Gospels 
do not indicate either the location of his prison or the place of 
his death. It is the historian Josephus who tells us that John was 
imprisoned and executed at Machaerus. Machaerus was a fortress 
on the shores of the Dead Sea and near the place where John 
baptized. It is probable that it was John’s first prison. That there 
may have been a transfer of the prisoner matters little in the story. 
The important thing is that John had been in prison and then 
decapitated. That is what Josephus says in insisting from his point 
of view on the political reason for this affair. Since the Evangelists 
do not specify this, the normal solution would be to accept what 

Josephus says. T u c 

The Evangelists, however, are nearer the facts than Josephus 

and they give several indications which have suggested to me 
that John had been transferred from Machaerus to Tiberias, hirst 
of all, it seems that the court of Herod was in the very same place 
where the Baptist was imprisoned and executed. Mark notes that 
Herod willingly listened to John and that he had conversations 
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with him (6:20). Then Mark and Matthew, who tell the circum¬ 
stances of the execution, do not note any delay between the 
moment when the head of the Baptist was asked for by Salome 
and the time when it was brought to her. John therefore was 
close at hand. It is true that Herod’s court could be at the time 
at Machaerus, which was both fortress and palace. But Mark notes 
(6:21) that at the banquet given by Herod “there figured the 
important persons of Galilee”, invited for the occasion of the 
birthday of the Tetrarch. That seems to me a sufficient reason to 
locate the scene in Galilee. 

Moreover, whatever the solution of this particular problem 
may be, this question of geography has little importance in the 
complete development of my arguments. 

page 34 

The story of the execution of the Baptist is found in Matthew 
14:6—12, and Mark 6:21—29. It is remarkable that Luke, who is so 
much interested in both Herod and the Baptist, does not relate the 
execution of the latter. Are we, in this case, present at one of those 
customary “concealed facts” of the Synoptics? For Luke, who is 
the only one to name Joanna, wife of Chuza, steward of Herod, 
seemed to be particularly well situated in order to know what 
happened in this court of Tiberias. And perhaps he knows it only 
too well, and through consideration for Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna, he did not want to relate an event in which they might 
have been involved. Perhaps, too, he wished to safeguard the 
memory of the princess who had been their friend. The Evangelists 
are not cads. 

page 38 

There were several ways in which Mary Magdalene could have 
been in indirect contact with Christ. I have retained the possibility 
of Joanna, wife of Chuza. But there would also have been the 
possibility of that officer at the court of Herod, who had a child 
sick at Capharnaum and, learning that Jesus was again in Galilee, 
after a trip to Jerusalem, came to him at Cana and asked for the 
cure of his child. Jesus cured this child from a distance, which also 
gives verisimilitude to the fact that Mary Magdalene may have been 
cured, and without having met Christ: John 4:46 ff. 
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page 45 

When I speak of the Pharisees as an element of resistance, I 
mean this word in a very general manner. In reality, the “resisters” 
in the best sense of the word were, not the Pharisees, but the 
“zealots” who even went so far as terrorism. But if the Pharisees 
adapted themselves to the power of Rome it was through proximate 
opportunism. They none the less maintained the hope that extreme 
fidelity to national traditions would terminate in meriting the total 
liberation of Israel and domination over the universe. And it is 
this temporal hope which Christ did not want to take upon his 

shoulders. 

page 51 

Matthew 11:2-19, and especially Luke. 

See also, Isaias 29:18 ff.; 35:5 ff.; 61:1; 26:19. 

page 52 

Luke 7:35—“And wisdom is justified by all her children. 
This verse of Luke refers, to my mind, even more to what follows 
(the anointing by the sinful woman) than to what precedes (the 
quotation of John). For me it is the keystone which supports the 
whole architecture of the personage of Mary Magdalene. I refer 
to the chart which shows to what extent, in all this sequence, 
chapter seven and what follows in Luke is close to Paul I Cor. 
I;l g_3!. Now, if this parallelism between Luke and Paul is real, 
then one sees how Mary Magdalene plays the same role in the 
Greek quest for wisdom as John played in the Jewish prophetical 
tradition of the expectation of the Messias. It is one of the func a- 
mental themes of my story. 


page 54 

Luke (7:36-50) is the only one who describes this admirable 
scene, but not the only one to be familiar with it, for John refers 
to it explicitly. Luke said a woman and the question of the identity 
of this woman is the fundamental historical question of this book. 
On this point I should like to point out only in the story of Luke 
everything that permits us to define this woman. 
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Quia non cognovit mundus per 
Sapientiam Deum, placuit Deo per 
stultitiam praedicationis salvos facere 
credcnt.es. 


JUDAEI SIGNA PETUNT 

7:11—16: Resurrection of the son of 
the widow of Naim. 

“A great prophet has risen among 
us and God has visited his people.” 
7:18-34: Message of John die Bap¬ 
tist: “Art thou he who is to come?” 
Response: Numerous miracles and 
quotation from Isaias: The blind 
see, the lame walk . . . and 

BLESSED IS HE WHO IS 
NOT SCANDALIZED IN ME 


GRAECI SAPIENTIAM 
QUOERUNT 

7:1-11: Cure of the centurion’s 
servant. The accent is on the faith 
of this pagan: “Not even in Israel 
have I found so great a faith.” 


AND WISDOM WAS REN¬ 
DERED HOMAGE BY ALL 
HER CHILDREN 

Solemn HOMAGE of the sinful 
woman, prostrate at the feet of 
Christ. 7:36—50. 

8:1-2: The women who ministered 

to the WORD : MARY MAG¬ 
DALENE. 


Nos autem PRAEDICAMUS 
CHRISTUM crucifixum 
JUDAEIS quidem SCANDALUM 
GENTIBUS autem STULTITIUM 
Ipsis autem VOCATIS 

JUDAEIS atque GRAECIS 
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CHRISTUM DEI 

(DEI) V 1 RTUTEM et DEI SAPIENTIAM 

9:20: “Who do you say that I am?” The 

CHRIST OF GOD. 

VIDETE enim VOCATIONEM vestram. 

8:18: “ Take heed , therefore, how you hear.” 

8:4-15: Parable of the Sower: “The Seed 
is the WORD OF GOD.” 


John 3:29. 8:21: “My mother and my brethren 

“He who has the bride is the are they who hear the word of God 
BRIDEGROOM.” and act upon it. 

10:39: “Mary seated herself at the 
Lord's feet , and listened to his 
Wordr 


VERBUM enim CRUCIS 


Quod infirmum est Dei fortius est 
hominibus. 

9:22: “The Son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be put to death, 
and on the third day rise again. . . . 
If anyone wishes to come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me.” 


Quod stultum est Dei sapientius est 
hominibus. 

Mark 3:21: “He has gone mad.” 
9:25: “For what does it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, 
but ruin or lose himself?” 

BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
HEAR THE WORD OF GOD 

and keep it. 11:28. 

(Mark 14:9—Matt. 26:13: “Amen I 
say to you, wherever in the whole 
world this gospel is preached, this 
also that she has done shall be told 
in memory of her!) 
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Firstly, a sinful woman in the City . The expression has given 
scandal, and an effort has been made to attenuate it. I have stated 
my understanding of it in the present case: that it must be taken in 
the strong meaning of courtesan. Otherwise the whole scene would 
lose much of its meaning. Lagrange, who takes the expression in 
the strong sense of prostitute, seems to form an argument against 
the identification of this woman with Mary (of Bethany): “The 
text of the New Testament provides no ground for identifying the 
sinful woman of Galilee with Mary of Bethany to whom so much 
honour is paid.” 1 1 have stated previously the textual reason which, 
on the contrary, I believe will be decisive for the identification of 
these two women as one and the same person. I should just like 
to point out here that in the social perspective of the period, there 
is no contradiction between the character of a public sinner and 
that of a much honoured woman. But if one does not make an 
effort to imagine what a girl of high rank in the time of Christ 
could be, and what a courtesan of that time could be, it is easy to 
conclude that one could not be both at the same time. That is why 
I have spoken at length of Phryne and Bernice. By what right 
would one give to this expression, “sinful woman in the City”, 
the meaning of being socially degrading which it has acquired—in 
great part under the influence of Christianity—in our modern 
occidental society? Moreover, one must not exaggerate. Even in 
our so-called Christian society, the homage of the world is rarely 
given to virtue, but more often to money, to power, and, when it 
has to do with a woman, to beauty. There are great ladies con¬ 
sidered as such, who are public sinners. They set the style, that is 
all. And everything proves to us that the sinful woman in Luke 
had a great style, and exactly the same style as “the most honoured 
Mary of Bethany”. 

If Luke does not mention the name of the woman, for all that, 
he does not attribute less importance to her style. One can discover 
the identity of the same woman in three portraits by three different 
painters. That is what happens here. For instance, what impressed 
not only Luke, but Christ himself, is the attitude of this woman 
prostrated, and, as it were, clinging to the feet of the Saviour . This 
characteristic attitude is put in extraordinary relief in the story of 

1 Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ , Newman Press, Westminster, 

Md. 
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Luke where the feet of Christ are mentioned not less than seven 
times. This sevenfold repetition was doubtless very important for 
Luke and we shall see that John was of like mind. It is we who are 
barbaric, and we do not recognize the signs. This persistent men¬ 
tion is the equivalent of a very personal identification, by antono- 
masia, a little as one says about certain pictures: the woman with 
the turban, the man with the cut ear, the boy with the red 
vest. The sinful woman of Luke is in the fullest sense of the word: 
the woman at the feet of Christ. 

It happened that other women prostrated themselves at the feet 
of Christ, but it is not as typical of them. And then it is indeed 
remarkable that at Bethany it is Mary and not Martha who remains 
at the feet of jesus, that at the time of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, it is Mary and not Martha who throws herself at the 
feet of jesus, that at the time of the second anointing and in 
order better to identify this woman, John speaks of the feet of 
jesus, while Matthew and Mark have spoken only of the head, and 
that at the time of the Resurrection of Christ, it is again Mary 
Magdalene who is the first to throw herself at the feet of jesus. 
An artist knows that there are many ways of identifying a person 
other than by his or her name. Luke, in fact, is a typical artist. 

A few words about the jar of perfume. After so many devalua¬ 
tions and so many different moneys, it is difficult to calculate its 
price. At the second anointing at Bethany, Judas, who had a rather 
judicial sense of money, evaluates the perfume poured on Christ 
at three hundred denarii. At the time of the first multiplication of 
loaves and fish, on the shores of the Lake of Genesareth, mention 
is made of two hundred denarii. The crowd which surrounded 
Jesus is evaluated at more than 5,000 persons. Jesus commands 
the disciples to give a meal to the crowd. Philip answers that two 
hundred denarii would be insufficient. However frugal one might 
suppose this meal to be, it must be computed that it actually 
cost about a thousand pounds. A very simple calculation would 
permit us to conclude that the real value of the perfume 
poured out by Mary at Bethany would actually be about one to 
two thousand pounds. What elegance in this loving prodigality! 
Liturgical perfumes existed, reserved for the worship of God, which 
it was forbidden to use in profane circumstances, under penalty 
of “separation”; cf. Ex. 30:34-38; 31:11; 35:15-28; 37:29, etc. 
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An extremely important question arises with regard to die 
first anointing, namely its significance by virtue of its position in 
Luke’s Gospel. I have explicitly connected this episode with the 
preceding verse about wisdom justified by all her children. Lagrange 
does it not less explicitly. The reason is that Luke is a true writer, 
that is, an artist in the art of writing, that he adopted an order in 
the telling of events, and that he has what Lagrange calls “a con¬ 
cern for psychological and historical development” (cf. in Luke 37). 
This is how Lagrange characterizes this order: “Chatexes is applied 
directly to Luke’s composition and it is in that no doubt that he 
sees one of its advantages over the preceding works. The word 
is characteristic of Luke in the New Testament. According to his 
own usage, just as according to etymology, it does not necessarily 
indicate a chronological order. It is especially the connection of cause 
and effect , a story which is sustained , whose beginning predicts the 
end where all is coherent , where everything , every person , is in his 
place. Moreover, the natural place of events is chronological order. 
It is to be able to present them in their order that Luke went back 
to the origin. But supposing that he were not obliged to a certain 
order, he could have, in case of doubt, settled the question of the 
order of events according to the logic of things , and perhaps even, 
he thought that the best way to write was with continuity, was 
to highlight from the very beginning certain facts which were out¬ 
standing and which, so to speak, order the others.” If the chart 
which I have introduced previously on the parallelism between 
Luke and Paul is referred to, it will be seen to what extent all this 
section of Luke 7 and what follows illustrates this principle of 
Lagrange. In Luke, all is willed: the parallelism between the sinful 
woman and John, swinging on the hinge-verse about wisdom, the 
Beatitude which concludes along the line of the Jewish exigency 
(Blessed are those to whom I am not an object of scandal), and the 
Beatitude which concludes along the line of the Greek research: 
Wisdom-Faith-Word (Blessed are those who hear the Word of 
God . . .). John is the minister of the Jewish exigency just as Mary 
Magdalene is the minister of the Greek research. Lagrange, on 
Luke, pp. xxxvi xxxvii, How the word of God is received —Luke 
7.1; 8:21: A grave question which was to preoccupy him who 
wrote: ‘As many believed as were appointed to everlasting life’ 
(Acts 13:48). This thought predominates in all this section, with 
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episodes which[are easily related to it. The centurion has a readier 
faith tham Israel, the Baptist sends to ask what must be thought 
andjJesus says clearly enough that he must be recognized as the 
one who was awaited. Thereupon he points out how ill-disposed 
is this generation towards the double message, that of John and 
his own. The repentant sinful woman at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee vindicates the wisdom of God and likewise do the holy 
women , auxiliaries of the Word . Finally the parable of the sower, 
classing its hearers with regard to the Word, is the occasion for 
a glimpse of the designs of God, an indication concerning the 
historical economy of the mystery, and all ends with Jesus’s 
assertion that his true brethren are whose who hear the Word and 
keep it. The episode of the sinful woman is so strongly connected by 
ideas to what precedes that one can doubt whether it is in its chrono¬ 
logical place . The message from the Baptist in prison was not to be 
separated from it by too great a distance, . . .” I also see another 
reason. Luke, who will not relate the death of the Baptist, last 
speaks of him while he is still living, and by association ties in the 
episode of the sinful woman as though John had some relation 
of causality to this episode, which is what I believe to be the 
case. 

In the commentary on the text itself, Lagrange writes of the 
episode of the sinful woman: “This episode is admirably located 
in this place, after what Jesus has just said about the attitude of 
the Pharisees and the masses of the people, less solicitous about 
legal observances, but more docile to divine impulses. Among 
these masses, Luke has named the publicans (7:29), but not the 
woman oj loose morals , as Matthew does in the parallel passage 
(21:32). He limited himself to offering here the example of the con¬ 
version of the sinful woman.” Wbat is wholly remarkable in the 
passage of Matthew which Lagrange calls “parallel” is that in 
regard to “publicans and courtesans” it is again a question of 
John the Baptist, which confirms my opinion that the conversion 
of the sinful woman is connected with the Baptist more than by 
“a bond of ideas” but rather by a true relationship of effect to 
cause. This is best explained if Mary Magdalene met the Baptist 
precisely at Herod’s court. Here is the passage from Matthew: 
“Jesus said to them: ‘Verily I say to you that the publicans and 
sinners precede you in the Kingdom of God. For John came to 
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you in the way of justice, and you did not believe him. But the 
publicans and the harlots believed him. . . .’ ” 

I would now like to analyse rather minutely the parallelism 
between the conversion of Luke’s sinful woman and the conversion 
of the publicans. 

1. The passage from Matthew which I have just quoted really 
concerns courtesans and prostitutes, which confirms the fact that 
we must give to Luke’s expression “sinful woman of the City” 
the strong meaning of courtesan and prostitute. 

2. In the three Synoptics, we have the story of the conversion 
of a publican, that of the Apostle Matthew, just as we have in 
Luke the story of the conversion of a sinful woman. The parallelism 
between these two situations becomes of the greatest interest in 
throwing light on the case of Mary Magdalene. For Christians, the 
profession of publican was hardly more respected than that of 
courtesan. Mark and Luke have the discretion to name this publican 
Levi, Matthew’s first name, and not Matthew. But Matthew, in his 
story, calls himself by his Apostle’s name, Matthew: he had the 
right to do so, since he was the one concerned. But had we only 
the accounts of Mark and Luke, we would not know that an 
Apostle was concerned. All the more so since, when they make 
the official list of the Apostles, Mark and Luke do not name Levi 
but rather Matthew, without any reference to his conversion or 
to his profession as publican, or to his name of Levi. Whereas, in 
order that there may be no possible error, when he draws up the 
list of the Apostles, Matthew calls himself “Matthew, the publican”. 
Lagrange well says: “The Christians knew that Jesus had called a 
publican and they accepted that. But through respect for the 
Apostles, they preferred not to indicate too openly the one who had 
been the object of this mercy. It is thought that this is the reason 
why St. Mark and St. Luke spoke of Levi, a name that does not 
appear in the list of the Twelve. It was left for the grateful humility 
of the first Evangelist to give the name Matthew to Levi in this 
place and to call him a publican in the official list of the Apostles. 

. . . We see, then, how difficult it is, even for Christians, to realize 
that to be called by Jesus confers the noblest of all titles!” These 
words are golden. How does Lagrange not see that they apply 
exactly to the case of the sinful woman in Luke? It is probable 
that if Mary Magdalene had written a Gospel, she would have 
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named herself as frankly as Matthew did. But we see that it was 
not Luke’s way to do so. 

We are authorized in any case to think that the anonymity of 
the sinful woman does not exclude her at all from being among 
the women who followed Jesus closely and that she could have 
been Mary Magdalene. Luke acted towards her exactly as he acted 
towards Matthew: he relates her conversion without naming her 
(by her real name) and in the following chapter, he mentions her 
name, Mary Magdalene, without himself making the connection. 
It remains that John made this connection with Mary (of Bethany), 
because at the time when he was writing, all the disciples of Christ 
were dead, and he could and had to do it. 

In the case of the episode of the sinful woman, the order in 
Luke has another bearing. We have seen Pere Lagrange connect 
this episode with a whole treatise on the word of God; this sinful 
woman is very closely connected by Luke with the ministry of the 
word. Thereafter, Luke was free not to relate the anointing of 
Bethany where the destiny of Mary is solemnly bound by Christ 
to the very destiny of the Gospel and of the word of God in the 
world: the order in Luke at this exact point has the same meaning 
as the prophecy of Christ. There is in this instance a procedure 
in composition which is analogous to that used by John, who does 
not relate the institution of the Eucharist, not only because the 
Synoptics have told it very well, but because he himself in Chapter 
6 developed, amply and impressively, the theme of the body and 
blood of Christ which became food and drink. Luke does not tell 
of the anointing of Bethany, connected by Jesus with the preaching 
of the Gospel, not only because it had been told by Matthew and 
Mark, but also because he himself, when he described the first 
anointing, was careful to emphasize, by the place in which he 
inserted this episode, that from the beginning Mary entered the 
ministry of the Word. 

page 63 

Vigouroux, op . cit . 9 art. “Sadduceens”, col. 1342: On Questions 
of Ritual: “Here was a source of interminable discussions between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, because the latter refused to 
consider obligatory the rules of legal purity which the former had 
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taken pleasure in multiplying. They even make light of the minute 
details and the absurdities into which fell the interpreters of the 
Law. . . . The Pharisees declared that the Sadducean women 
were impure, ‘if they followed in the ways of their fathers’ ” 
{Nidda IV, 2.) 

Legal purity has played a huge part in all primitive religions. 
Christianity too has a conception of purity, but this conception 
is profoundly different from legal purity. Almost all the primitive 
religions connected the idea of purity with abstinence and the idea 
of impurity with contact. For the ancient Arabs: “All contact 
naturally risks leading to impurity: the expression draw near to 
has become synonymous with being impure and, in contrast, to 
be separated belongs to the same root as being pure. (Lagrange 
Religions semitiques, ch. iv, p. 145.) In the same chapter Lagrange 
quotes this sentence from W. R. Smith: “Sanctity is essentially a 
restriction of the right of man in the free use of things.” Lagrange 
adds: “The person must be taken into account. The higher his place 
is in the hierarchy, the more sequestered he is, the more imperative 
it is to avoid impure contacts. Certain situations require infinite 
precautions.” And again: “One could almost say that impurity 
depends on this negative character: one avoids, one flees, one abstains 
one preserves oneself, one is on one's guard. All this in the interest 
of a person or the entire society: never through consideration for 
the divine. One flees, hence one is afraid, always, in all circumstances. 
One flees from the sacred only when one is not suitably disposed. 
In itself it is considered as a source of blessings. In scholastic 
language one would say that impurity is vitandum per se, the sacred 
vitandum per accidens” {ibid., p. 151; italics mine). 

I am quoting these texts without any order. They are sufficient 
to indicate the sociological meaning of the purity of the ancients 
and to mark the profound revolution brought about in this domain 
by Christ. Christ does not set aside purity. He places it on another 
level. He divests it of its psychological content, fear, and replaces 
that fear by love. In the future it will be possible to draw near to 
others and still remain pure, which was a contradiction in terms. 

The more distinguished and sacred the person was, the more 
he was confined. Christ assumes himself to be at once the highest 
and the most sacred person, since he is the Son of God and one 
with his Father, and yet he gives himself as the most communi- 
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cated and most accessible personality. This, too, is the meaning of 
the anointing by the sinful woman. 

Through fear, Semitic purity favoured the greatest possible 
separation. Through curiosity of the intelligence, Greek wisdom 
moved in the direction of the greatest comprehension— Com- 
prehendere , to take along with oneself. Jesus wished to take every¬ 
thing along with him, purifying it. He comprehends everything 
through love. 

It is here that the expression of Saint Paul, once more, is in 
such perfect harmony with Luke. “Make use of the world, as 
if not using it.” Purity becomes wholly interior and resides, 
primarily, not so much in total abstinence as in a certain manner 
of making use of everything, in total interior poverty, “as if not 
making use of it”, but using it. One must henceforth know how 
to be detached from everything, loving everything in the order 
of charity, and making use of all things according to that order. 
“Infinitely respectful of everything that is”, as Saint Catherine of 
Siena has to say. Evangelical poverty looks upon all things without 
fear and without reproach. One must know how to love and 
respect even what one abstains from. And one must never abstain 
except through a greater Love. Here is the very dialectic of the 
drawing near and drawing apart which in this case is profoundly 
different and even inverse. In Christianity one is pure only through 
proximity with God, the immediate principle of all that is. The 
true means of gaining access to creatures, of touching them in the 
very depths of their being, is to love them in God. No one is nearer 
to beings than a saint. Francis of Assisi was the neighbour of all 
creatures through his purity and through his love of God above 

all things. 

One of the most general marks of the religion of Christ is its 
substitution of love for fear. At last “purity” becomes synonymous 
with drawing near. 


page 6 5 

“Once w r e believe that a being shares in an unknown life into 
which its love might make us enter, here is, of everything love 
demands in order to be born, that to which love most cleaves, 
and that which makes love value all else cheaply. Even women 
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who claim to judge a man only by his physical qualities see in 
those qualities the emanation of a special life.” (Marcel Proust, 
Swann s Way.) 


page 68 

In Luke, the episode of the pardoning of the sinful woman is 
closely framed on the one hand by the commendation of John the 
Baptist, and on the other hand by the enumeration of the women 
who were followers of Jesus. This enumeration is rather solemn, 
a little like the enumeration of the Twelve Apostles, although there 
were only three women named (Luke 8:1—3). The woman who is 
named first and who seems to have been the most important (as 
Peter among the Apostles) is Mary Magdalene. Immediately after 
comes Joanna, wife of Chuza, administrator or prime minister of 
Herod. Then Susanna, about whom we know nothing else. Let us 
analyse this text closely. Mary Magdalene is named here for the 
first time in the Gospel. She is placed with the Twelve, which 
shows her importance in respect to Jesus. She is placed before the 
wife of Chuza, which indicates her importance socially. These few 
lines teach us several things which w r e should remember carefully: 

1. The little band of women who followed Jesus was recruited 
from the court of Herod, the Tetrarch; at least Joanna was. Now 
in that time the social importance of a person was measured by 
the proximity of that person to the princes. If Joanna was at the 
court of Herod and, moreover, Mary Magdalene was more impor¬ 
tant socially than Joanna, I consider it to be very probable that 
Mary Magdalene, herself, had been at the court of Herod and in 
a higher rank than the wife of the prime minister. 

2. This Mary is called Magdalene, obviously because she came 
from Magdala or because she lived there, just as they said “Jesus 
of Nazareth . Now Magdala was in the nearby outlying district of 
Tiberius, capital of Herod, the Tetrarch. Thus it becomes more 
than probable that Mary Magdalene belonged to the court of 
Herod. And at that epoch, the pretty women of an Oriental court 
were of somewhat easy morals—as witness Princess Bernice. 

3. Mary Magdalene had been possessed by seven demons. It is 
true that diabolical possession is not necessarily the sign of a 
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state of sin. But the habit of sin, and a certain perversity in this 
habit, are most favourable to diabolical possession. It is to be seen 
much more frequently that great sinners, rather than saints, are 
possessed by the devil. Diabolical possession might very well 
accompany a state of being “the sinful woman in the City”. 
Jerome, at any rate, was of the opinion that Mary Magdalene had 
been a great sinner. 

4. Of Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, and the others, Luke 
says in general that they had been delivered from evil spirits and 
cured of sicknesses. There is no reason for not accepting that first 
of all in the case of Mary Magdalene. But these two facts , freeing 
from evil spirits and curing of sicknesses , mentioned here explicitly 
by Luke in reference to Mary Magdalene and certain other women, 
again comes from the pen of Luke, no less explicitly and in a rather 
strange manner, and this time in reference to Herod Antipas (Luke 
13:31). Herod wanted to kill Christ. Therefore there were things 
for which he blamed Christ. What could Herod have reproached 
Christ for? We learn it from the answer of Jesus, just as one can 
know an act of accusation by the counsel’s speech which refutes 
it. Now in his answer Christ mentions these same two events 
(freeing from evil spirits, curing of sickness). I think that it is 
very probable that by miraculously curing them and freeing them 
from evil spirits, Christ had taken away from the court of Herod 
several of the most brilliant women, and first among them Mary 
Magdalene and Joanna. Herod was very angry about this and that 
can be understood, without being justified. Another time Luke 
noted how much Herod had been struck by this double power of 
Jesus: freeing from evil spirits and curing of sicknesses (9:1—9). 

This probability of the presence of Mary Magdalene at the 
court of Herod explains many things in the Gospels, particularly 
in Luke. It explains, for instance, that by association, just after 
speaking of John the Baptist, Luke immediately speaks of the sinful 
woman of Galilee and then names Mary Magdalene (as he will 
name Matthew after having told of the conversion of “Levi”). 
We receive the impression of a mysterious but profound con¬ 
nection between the Baptist and Mary Magdalene. This connection 
did exist, and it was of a tragic character, if Mary Magdalene was 
at the court of Herod just at the time of John’s death. See also 

note to p. 34. 
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page 72 

Luke 10:38-42. The game of hide-and-seek continues. Just as 
he failed to name the sinful woman of Galilee, Luke makes no 
mention of the place either. But he does name Martha and Mary. 
There is no mention of their brother Lazarus. It is from John that 
we will learn that Lazarus exists and that the place is called Bethany. 
It is only in John that this family and this place assume their full 
importance, a capital importance in the temporal destiny of Christ. 
Why all this concealment of facts ? It is evident that the Synoptics 
do not wish to speak clearly on this subject and that their omissions 
are voluntary. About Mary, there are no details except that she is 
the sister of Martha and that she is the woman who was seated 
at Christ’s feet. I shall discuss the meaning of these omissions in 
connection with the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 

page 81 

Cf. Vigouroux, op. cit ., art. “Excommunication”. 


page 91 

John 9:1—44. Here we find ourselves confronted with the most 
colossal of the voluntary omissions of the Synoptics. In the first 
three Gospels, there is not a word about the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, not a word about Lazarus himself. The importance 
of the miracle is such, however, that we are obliged to conclude 
that if the Synoptics did not speak of it, it is because they had their 
own reasons for not speaking of it, reasons about which we can do 
no more than conjecture. Lagrange, always so prudent and close 
to the facts, expresses two of these conjectures in order to explain 
this gap in the Synoptics. The first is that Peter was absent; and 
the Synoptics depend on the catechesis of Peter. This hypothesis 
does not seem very fruitful to me. Absent or not, Peter could not 
have been unaware of a miracle which was one of the determining 
causes of the triumph of Jesus on Palm Sunday, and then of his 
Passion. 

o* 
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The second conjecture of Lagrange is classic and seems to 
me very sound. “It is not without probability also that the first 
Evangelists wished to avoid narrating anything which might com¬ 
promise the family at Bethany who were at the mercy of the 
Sanhedrin. When St. Luke speaks of Martha and Mary he omits 
the name of their village; St. Matthew and St. Mark relate the story 
of the anointing at Bethany but without giving the names of Jesus’s 
hosts. St. John’s intention to make up for these omissions is 
evident. As we say, he dots the i’s and crosses the t’s in thus 
supplying the smallest details, and he does this with complete 
assurance though with no show of affection” ( The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ , II, p. 104). These two points appear to me to be totally 
evident, and of extreme importance to my subject: 

1. The fixed determination of the Synoptics not to state anything 
clearly about the family of Bethany. 

2. John’s intention of filling in this gap. 

Whatever the reasons for the silence of the Synoptics may be, 
we have no argument for thinking that they are not legitimate. 
They are surely very grave. The desire not to compromise the 
family of Bethany would suffice and would even be very moving. 
Even the preaching of the Kingdom of God could not involve the 
price of denunciation, and the Evangelists are not informers. From 
the death of Jesus to the ruin of Jerusalem in the year a.d. 70, 
the primitive Church hardly ceased being persecuted by the Jews. 
In Jerusalem, the first Christians lived half clandestinely like the 
members of a resistance group. Everything could be said among 
themselves but nothing was published except what could not 
compromise anyone. The family of Lazarus was, doubtless, gravely 
threatened on account of its importance for the first Christians. 
The Synoptics adopted the policy of speaking of it as little as pos¬ 
sible, in the vaguest way, in order not to provoke the enemies of 
the Church. So the accounts of events are full of reserves, similar 
to the accounts heard on the London radio during the war about 
what was happening in occupied territory, similar also to all the 
accounts which are published at the present time by those who 
have escaped from behind the Iron Curtain, and who have left 
families behind them. John, on the contrary, writing after the ruin 
of Jerusalem, was not bound by the same precautions. He could 
speak plainly. He did so and did so very well. 
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A German scholar, Peter Ketter, has published a book on the 
problem of Mary Magdalene which has been translated into English 
under the title The Magdalene Question , by Hugo C. Koehler 
(Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A., 1935). In the 
authoritative terms of men of science, he claims to prove the dis¬ 
tinction between Mary (of Bethany), Mary Magdalene, and the sinful 
woman in Luke. He repeats the arguments which I have presented 
here and there. But at this point in my story he gives an argument 
which, at first sight, made a great impression on me. If Mary 
(of Bethany) had been a sinful woman, he says in substance, the 
Pharisees would never have agreed to set foot in her house, as we 
see that they did at the time of the death of Lazarus. John tells 
us, moreover, that the “Jews” came in large numbers to offer their 
sympathy to the two sisters; and what he means by “Jews” is the 
worst enemies of Christ, namely the Pharisees. This argument 
appeared to me to be relatively sound although what experience 
I may have had of life during the occupation proves to me that, 
particularly in the fashionable world, people can be sworn enemies 
and yet not cease to see one another. Life is always less logical 
than ideological positions. But anyway it is true that the Pharisees 
made it a point of honour not to rub elbows with “sinners” and 
also persons tainted with Hellenism as w ; as Mary Magdalene, 
according to my hypothesis. The point must not be pressed too 
far since w ; e see that the Pharisees visited Herod willingly. But 
the argument remained, all the same, except that when John said 
“Jews”, he did not refer so much to Pharisees as in a general w'ay 
to the leaders of the people, the Jewish aristocracy, the chief 
priests (many of whom w r ere Sadducees) and the Doctors of the 
Law (many of whom were Pharisees). But at any rate when John 
spoke of the “Jews” he did not speak of the Pharisees alone. And 
so, when the text is examined closely, in the present case it is 
evident that John means rather members of the Jewish aristocracy 
who w'ere not Pharisees for, at the end of th: narrative, he said 
that some of them went off to the Pharisees to tell them of the 
miracle of Bethany (11:46). The family of Bethany, although very 
aristocratic, was shunned by the Pharisees, who did not set foot 
in their house. And so w'hat was proposed as an argument against 
identity actually operates in favour of establishing Mary (of 
Bethany) and the sinful woman of Galilee as one and the same 
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person. Why did the Pharisees not set foot in Bethany, while the 
other members of the Jewish aristocracy went there readily? But 
hat are we to think of these would-be arguments which are 
reversed as soon as we confront them with the texts? In this 
question of Mary Magdalene the exegetes have often displayed with 
biilliance two talents which make the fortune of prestidigitators* 
a peremptory tone and sleight of hand. That does not suffice for 
producing good, sound exegesis. 


page 11 o 

In 1949 I was present at a banquet given in honour of the 
French Resident in Morocco. There were 180 guests gathered 
together under a huge tent. It is impossible for me to enumerate 
all the different dishes which succeeded one another. I remember 
a procession of sixty servants, each carrying on his head an 
enormous copper serving-tray, and on each tray was a sheep 
roasted whole. Besides the sheep, they had killed 80 turkeys and 
200 chickens. And all during the meal dancing girls danced and 
sang. Although the Muselmen do not drink wine (as a rule) there 
was wine in courtesy to the French. I have always thought that 
the repast at the house of Simon the Leper must have been a 
celebration of this kind. 


page 113 

Matthew 26:6-13; Mark 14:3-9; John 12:1-8. 

Lagrange summarizes the historical problem of the two anoint¬ 
ings of Christ by one woman ( The Gospel of J.C. , pp. 170-171): 
“This was also the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, due probably 
to a confusion of memory, and several others among the Fathers 
seem to be of the same mind. In that case this woman could have 
been no other than Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus. But 
the tw r o anointings are different in place, for one was in Galilee, 
the other near Jerusalem; in time, because one took place at the 
beginning of the ministry, the other eight days before the Passion; 
and they differ especially in spirit, one ending in forgiveness, the 
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other being a foreboding of burial. It is true that a Simon appears 
on each occasion, but the name was a common one.” 

All these arguments for a distinction between the two scenes 
seem to me to be conclusive. But to my mind they only serve to 
strengthen the identification of Mary (of Bethany) with the sinful 
v oman of Galilee. John (11:2) tells us the myrrhophore is the 
same in both cases. But there is also another argument in the 
psychological order for this identity. This gesture of anointing 
by a woman, in public, during a meal, has, on the part of the 
woman, so much the same style, the same quiet solemnity, the 
same character of homage and elegance, that it seems impossible 
to^ me that it would have been made by two different women. 
Who could be made to believe that a woman who would discard 
or ever her most beautiful hat, were she to see the same model 
on another w oman s head, would ever consent to repeat so striking 
a gesture if it had first been performed by another? Particularly 
if she is a great lady. That is a psychological incoherence of the 
greatest improbability. We can readily understand, however, that, 
in circumstances both analogous and different, the same woman 
would again render this same extraordinary homage. 


page 118 

John 12:9 ff. I have always used the four Gospels, especially 

Luke because of his order and John for his chronological precision 

but now, at this point in my story, I do little more than follow 

ohn step by step. It is he who best marks the succession of events, 

and here this succession is a casual sequence of incomparable 
dramatic violence. 


page 127 

The Garden of Olives borders on Bethany. When the Apostles 
slipped away, where would they have gone if not to Bethany? 

But to hold for certain that Mary (of Bethany) is the same 
woman as the sinful woman of Galilee does not necessarily mean 
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accepting that she is also the same person as Mary Magdalene. 
The fact that the sinful woman is named Mary and that she lived 
in Galilee is, however, a presumption that she is Mary Magdalene 
herself, since Magdala is in Galilee. But there is more to it than 
this. 

The name of Mary Magdalene, pronounced very solemnly by 
Luke in connection with the women who followed Jesus, is not 
found again in the Gospels until the time of the Passion. In the 
meantime, in Luke and especially in John, it is often a question of 
Mary (of Bethany) who, on the contrary, disappears completely 
at the time of the Passion and henceforth. It is this Mary (of 
Bethany) who is the prophetess of the burial, and it is Mary 
Magdalene who is present at the burial. It is unbelievable and 
inconsistent to think that they are not the same woman. 

It is true that Martha is not named either at the Passion, or at 
the burial. But those who have lived through the hours preceding 
a capital execution, as was the case for the friends of Jesus, will 
consider it normal that a single person in a family will be delegated 
to assist the one who is condemned to death until the very last 
moment. What is terrible about those moments is that life con¬ 
tinues. Lazarus was doubtless too young and he himself was 
threatened. He must have remained at home under the care of 
his sister who, moreover, was the mistress of the home. The only 
person who was free and the one whose love naturally indicated 
this conduct was Mary. She must have left Bethany and stayed in 
Jerusalem, even at the house of a friend, in order to be near what 
was taking place and to preserve the possibility of intervening at 
any instant. It is that, and that alone, which is probable. 

Besides, whether it is for the Passion and burial, or the Resur¬ 
rection, the Evangelists, after having spoken of Mary Magdalene, 
usually speak of “the other Mary” and we know very well that 
this Mary is not Mary (of Bethany) but Mary, mother of James 
the Less and Joseph. Since Mary of Bethany was known, to avoid 
all ambiguity they would have said “another Mary but not the 
other Mary” which implies that there is not any other after that. 
Besides the Mother of Christ, who is carefully distinguished each 
time, there were only two Marys in the immediate entourage o 
Christ, one Mary (of Bethany) who was also Mary Magdalene, and 
the “other Mary”, mother of James and Joseph. 
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page 131 

Saint Paul, a Pharisee brought up from childhood in hatred of 
Jesus, had understood very well the motive of the execution of 
Christ on a cross. He refers to it in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
3:13: “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law, by himself 
becoming, for our sakes, an accursed thing: for it is written: 
Cursed is everyone who hangs on a tree.” Lagrange comments: 
“A text of the Law (Deut. 21:23) reveals this fact, for he was 
hanged on a gibbet; now the Law declared the one who is hanged 
to be cursed by God. The text of Paul is almost the same as the 
text of the Seventy. . . . The argument infers that Christ was 
treated as one accursed by God; but there are some things which 
one does not say: this scruple was common to the Jewish Doctors. 
The text of the Seventy translated the Hebrew very well: ‘For he 
is one accursed by God, one who hangs/ ‘One accursed in the 
sight of God, on the part of God/ ” 


page 133 

A few texts, taken at random from Lagrange, concerning this 
serious problem: 

No doubt one of the reasons why the publicans and sinners 
in Peraea, as in Galilee, drew near to hear Jesus was because He 
received them kindly and encouraged them to return to God. 
But the Master went a step farther—in the eyes of some a step 
too far in the wrong direction: He ate with these sinners and so 
risked being contaminated, if not by their example at any rate by 
their touch. The Pharisees and Scribes, everywhere the same, 
showed themselves scandalized; but Jesus refused to begin a 
formal debate with them on the subject. That would have been 
to meet them on their own ground and would not have left Him 
the last word. He therefore drew them into His own sphere in 
order to teach them, and still more these despised sinners, what 
takes place in heaven amongst the angels, nay, even in the very 
heart of God—when a straying sinner returns to the fold, is 
restored to God’s treasure, receives from his Father the Kiss of 
Peace” (The Gospel of J.C ., p. 63). 
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“It was rare that a Pharisee turned his eyes within in order to 
say with Isaias: ‘All our righteousness is like an unclean rag’ . . . 
To their mind, all were sinners who did not observe the Law of 
Moses with all the additions which they considered indispensable; 
and a sinner who did not hesitate to break the laws of ceremonial 
purity was not merely an object of scandal; he gave rise to a 
perpetual danger of contamination for others, and hence was to be 
avoided” ( The Gospel of J.C. , pp. 156-157). 

. . the Pharisees perfectly understood that Jesus did not 
stand by their acceptance of the Law. Not merely did He show no 
consideration for their customs regarding the frequent washing of 
the hands, He also did not hesitate to heal on the Sabbath day 
any sick who were waiting. He had no fear of being defiled by 
contact with sinners; He even spoke of His doctrine as a new 
garment and of His refusal to put a new piece on to an old gar¬ 
ment. ... In all this, says Dr. Klausner, Jesus ‘so discredits the 
value of the ceremonial laws, as almost to annul them'. The author 
honestly underlines the word ‘almost’, for Jesus Himself did not 
cease to observe the Law” ( The Gospel of J.C. , pp. 163—164). 


page 141 

“It would not be very judicious to deny that the Gospel 
triumphed over the pagan myth. Christian immortality has as a 
distinguishing characteristic the blossoming of a friendship. The 
formula ‘to be with Christ’ which for St. Paul indicates celestial 
happiness, does not express an accidental note, but rather the very 
essence of that happiness, what really goes to make it what it is. 
It matters little then where one is. Heaven is actually there where 
Christ is. Thus the heart that loves wishes no other joy than to 
live always near to the beloved. 

‘‘Pagan hope offered a different object. The inhabitants of the 
Elysian Fields in the Aeneid did not derive their felicity from a 
losing union with the Immortals. If they are ‘near to the Gods’, 
like Zosimus of Ceramic, that means that they lead the same life 
as the gods, enjoy that supreme repose which is the prerogative of 
divine beings. It is an existence of otium in which each continues 
to engage in the games which were enjoyable to him in mortal life: 
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games of the body, games for the mind, races, banquets, or calm 
conversations; they envisaged no more than that. One moves on 
two different levels. A few analogies of terms cannot conceal the 
abyss which really separates them.” (Festugiere —EIdeal religieux 
des Grecs et VEvangile.') 


page 147 

Here I have anticipated in time the psychological attitude of 
Mary Magdalene. In the narrations of the Resurrection, she never 
speaks of the dead body of Christ, or of his body, as all the others 
do, at the time when the tomb is found empty. Speaking of this 
body, which she believes to have been stolen, she always says, 
“the Lord”. This personification is admirable. I have done no more 
than take it in its strongest meaning. But I think, too, that the 
truest way of understanding the Gospel is always to take its terms 
in their strongest meaning. 
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